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Selection and Supply. 


Some reasons why you should purchase school books of the 


American Book Company 


First. Our prices are lowest. 


Second. We deliver single copies of our books prepaid, to 
any address on receipt of the wholesale price; other publish- 
ers add about 15 per cent. to their list prices to cover postage, 
making what they call a ‘‘ mailing price.” 

Third. Our text-books are now in most general use 
throughout the United States. This is the best possible proof 
of their superiority. They are instances of the ‘survival of 
the fittest.” 


Fourth. We publish by far the largest list of schoolbooks 
to select from. 


For example, we do not offer a single series of readers, and 
tell you these are ‘‘the best.” We have, at least, five ad- 
mirable series of readers, all popular, all widely used, 
and all excellent. One of these five is sure to suit you. 


It is the same with arithmetics. We have several strong 
series, each specially adapted to the requirements of certain 
schools. 

What is true of readers and arithmetics is equally true of 
geographies, spellers, copy-books, grammars, and language 
books, and, in fact, of all the branches pursued in common 
schools or high schools, 


Fifth. \n a word, the American Book Company were 
pioneers in low prices and hence are deserving of your sup- 
port; they have the largest list of books, the books which 
suit the people best and hence are most largely used ; they 
have the cheapest books. 


You can purchase from the American Book Company 
every book you need in every branch of study. If you do 
this you will save yourself trouble in ordering, in keeping 


If supplementary readers are desired our list is equally |2°CO¥"tS And in making settlements. But more than all 
copious. With us your choice is not limited to a single series. |these, you will get the best books at the lowest prices. 
We offer sixty or more volumes, all providing excellent and| These are some of the grounds on which the Company 
abundant supplementary reading at the lowest possible prices. asks your patronage. 


AMERICAN BOOK COPIPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 





CHICAGO BOSTON 
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Hairsprings and Pencils. 


The hair spring of a good watch isa strip of the finest steel about 9 1-2 inches long, 
1-100 inch wide and 27-10,000 inch thick. Their manufacture requires great skill and care. 
Steel made up into hair springs is worth more than twelve and one half times the value of the 
same weight in gold. | 


The lead of a pencil is seven inches long and varies from 67-1000 inch to 150-1000 of an 
inch according to its degree of hardness, It is the finest graphite and the care and skill ex- 
pended upon it that makes the cost and value of a lead pencil, and any pencils cheaper than 
Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils do not contain the smooth, tough and uniform leads 
found in the Dixon. 


It is not fair to expect uniformity in the work of pupils where the pencils are not uniform. 


~ JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE C€0., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Practical 
MECHANICS | 
(ALL | 
TRADES) | BLACKBOARDS 
AND CRAYONS MAPS 
PRACTICAL | ERASERS CHARTS ° 
a SCHOOLS EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 
THEIR UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 
74 FIFTH AVENUE SIDNEY ONO 307-309 WABASH AVE. 
TOOLS NEW YORK CHICAGO 
— Barnes’ Foot and Power Machinery. eee 
SPECIAL sear oe 
| Specially adap- 
TRASS i | pot agg 
SCHOOL MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 
DISCOUNT | | witutions.”” Catatogue and price rendetents on 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER& CO 


209 BOWERY NEW YORK 





NORTHROP’S 


STAMPED STEEL CEILING, 


Durable, Decorative, and Best 


possible to use in School Buildings. 
for catalogue. 
for an estimate. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 
30 Rose Street, NEW YORK. 


4 Liberty Square, Boston, 





99 Washington Street, Chicago. 





ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 
(Successors to ScrENCE DEPt., NaT’L SCHOOL FuR’G Co. 
Established 1871.) 

179 & 181 Lake St., Chicago, 
Makers of 
PHYSICAL, CHEMIC AL, and 
OPTICAL APPARATUS, 
= Valveless Air Pumps, 
Improved Static Elec- 
trical Machines, 






ar Projection Mi- 
. croscopes, | 
Electrical Test Instruments, etc. 
3&2 Catalogue and Special Net Prices onapplication. 
Mention this paper. » 





Subscripers to this paper who are desir | 
ous to increase its circulation, are invited 
to send names of teachers who are not now 
subscribers with a pap ome oe born 
¢ ovies to be sent. 


Send | 
Give diagram or measures | 








. | cents net per set, 
School Dynamos, Sol-| | handsome wooden 


'E L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 


| ripod use, is a point appreciated 
| 


























W. ¥. & JOHN BARNES CO., 


#1 Ruby Street. RocKFORD, ILL. 
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LIGHTNING P PLATER Ek 
and plating 


HOUSE BUNIERS? 
COLORS 


FINE VARNISHES 


AEE. invited 
Catalogues of our various departments 
to responsible, mF 
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BUCKEYE. Bett FOUNDRY, 
NATI,O., U.S 


Best Grea tae and Tin 
School, College & Academy BELLS 
\Price and Terms Free. Name this paper. 4 a TaN 


_ ; cf 

Ame ton St. Ty) 

William Z 
ee 








| Musical, far sounding, and dhighly satis 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, &c 
Established 
| WEST Rot, for. “Ws2e 

Description and prices on application 
| 








| ARTISTS MATERIALS 




















SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 











| GREATEST For giving ; restep THE - ; 

| LABOR | any amount FOUR . . 

| SAVING / ofpracticein) yeaps ACHUCL, 
| DEVICE | arithmetic 

EPI 


| From the lowest grade of primary addition, through 
farctions, percentage to advance measurements. 32 
sets of 60 cards each, every one different. Price, 50 
tpaid. Vomgiate sets of 32 in 
a, Belce on agpuantion. Light, Compact and Easy of Manipulation. 
Eve art is simplicity itself. The ease with which 
MIER may 'e operated, ag both hand and 
those desiring a 
prtotlen! Camera, adapted to meet the demands of the 
Amateur Pho apher. _— glass plates or films 
may be used. Price, $1 


Rochester Optical Co. - . Rochester, N.Y. 


ras P. 





EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
| when communicating with advertisers. 


- KINDERGARTE 








AND SCHOOL | scuBRMER noun 800. 
SUPPLIES. | 3 ™"hiw fone 





Lehigh Blackboard Cloth mesiaaaaat, 


Blackboards 


76 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





“Everything for the School-room” 


| MAPS, GLOBES, CRAYONS, BLACKBOARDS, 
SLATING, DUSTLESS ERASERS, DESKS, 
SCHOOL FURNITURE, &c., &c., 


Our immense catalogue to be had for the asking 


ANDREWS MANUFACTURING CO., 
76 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, 











Fr SUERBROOK Ss ee 


STE Ess FE ESR So~ 3 ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John St,-N.Y. 


No. 333. Standard School Numbers. 


<u 333,444, 128, 105 and 048. 
For sale by all Stationers. 
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Monarch Bicycles 


ARE ALL WINNERS. 

Four Styles 32 to 40 Pounds. 
The [lost Elegant Ladies’ Wheel 
ever Produced. 

All Bearings Absolutely Dust Proof. 
Detachable Sprockets. 
English Spiral Fibre Tubing. 
Steel Drop Forgings. 
The Best Line of Bicycles that 
Money can Build. 

EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Dealers in open Territory should write us for terms. 
Full Line of Cycle Accessories. 

Get our 24-page catalogue. 


MONARCH CYCLE CO., 


42-52 North Halsted Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


pie er 
STUDY :--- 


and no play makes, etc., you know the 
rest. The 


Imperial 
Bicyele 


will give you the desired recreation and 
make life seem brighter. 





Catalogue telling all about high grade “ Imperials” fre« 


AMES & FROST COMPANY. CHICAGO 





A. 0,°<" ScHOOL PENS 





PERRY & C0, Lome 


Largest and Oldest Pen Makers In the World. 
Samples to Teachers on application. 


SPENCERIAN PEN Co., 


810 Broadway, 
Sole Agents, NEW YORK. 


American and 


Foreign Flags 
IN BUNTING. 
GEO. B, CARPENTER & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
Fifth Avenue, and South Water Street, 
CHICAGO. ILL. 


BARNES ¥'INK; 


What do you know about the 


HISTORY, * ae 
« ¢ EDUCATION. 


Four Invaluable Books: 
BROWNING’S EDUCATIONAL THEORIES, 
Cloth. Py Net, ety 45 cents. 
KELLOGG@’S LIFE 0 TALOZZI, Paper. 
30 pp. Net, postpaid, 13 cents. 
agjon’s Epvca Teg A) BE REFORMERS. Cloth 
Net, postpaid 


aRINNART’S misteey OF EDUCATION 
Limp cloth. 76 pp. Net, postpaid, 23 cents. 


B. L. KELLOGG & 00. New York & Chicago 




















The Able Discussion of Important Educational Questions 


This is what the Atlantic Monthly is 
IN THE AUGUST NUMBER. 


giving every teacher a chance to read. 


Academic and Technical Instruction. 
By Pror. N. S. SHALER, of Harvard University. 


IN THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 


The Technical Schoo 


By Gen. Francis A. WALKER, Pres. of 


1 and the University. 


the Mass. Institute of Technology. 





For sale by all Newsdealers. 35 cents a copy; $4 


.00 @ year. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, Mass. 





WILL BE PUBLISHED EARLY IN SEPTEMBER. 


The Elementary Training of Children 


for American Ci 


tizenship. 8vo pamphlet. 


Send for Circulars and Price Lists. 


Colonel GEO. T. BALCH, 33 East 22d St., NEW YORK CITY. 





NEW YORK STATE 


NORMAL» TRAINING 
SCHOOLS. 





These schools are for residents of the State who in- 
tend to teach in the Public Schools of the State. 


[2 Diplomas of these schools are licenses for life to 
teach in the Schools of the State. 


The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of 
September, and Spring Term first Wednesday 
ia February. 


APPOINTMENT. —A person desiri toquterone 
of these schools should , ly to his School Comis- 
sioner or City Superinte mt who will hy a 
recommendation for appointment to the State Su rr. 
intendent, and it will sent by him to the school to 
which the appointment ts made. 


ADMISSION.—A person must be at least 16 years 
of age, of good moral character, and an examina 
tion at the school entered in Arithmetic and Grammar, 
pemeym | that these subjects can be oman 3, s 
te weeks, also in Geography, Reading, W 
ing and Spelling, but 


A DIPLOMA from a Colleg ese, H High School, Aged. 
emy, or Academic department nion School, 
State Certificate, or a ist or 2nd grade Commissioner’ " 
. ertificate obtained in the uniform examination, will 
be accepted in lieu of Entrance Examination. 


EX PENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition or 
the use of text-books. and fare one way is — 7. to 
each student spending an entire term of 0 w 

For pastonters & concerning the several coeede ‘send 


for circulars to the Princ as follows: 
Brockport,,......... Cas. D. McLEAN, LL.B. 
Seeks heccesentvens JAMeEs M. Cassety, Px.D. 
Cortiand............ FRANCIS J. CHENEY, Pu.D 
Fredonia............ F. B. PALMER, Pa.D. 
eee Jno. M. MILng, A.M. 
PE Wbeisnences Frank 8. CAPEN, PH.D. 
Oneonta..........++. JAMEs M. MILNE, Pa.D. 
GONG. 6500 0cseccstu E. A. SHELDON, Pu.D. 
Plattsburg.......... E. N. JONES, 
Potedam,.......00.+. Taos. B. STOWELL, Pu.D 


Persons graduating from teachers’ wotnins classes, 
hereafter comnts. and bringing 2 oe ~E +7 e — 
tificate of from t ipal of the sc 
w here the Ges wad was cienmnat nit credited \ wits 
the following subject matters complete for the Normal 
Courses: Arithmetic, Grammar, Descriptive, and Poll- 
——\ aaa American History and Civil Govern- 

ent. 


50c. For Four Months. 


For Esrasuisneo 1875. 
The best all-round educational 
Four journal published is the JoURNAL 
OF EDUCATION, issued weekly, 
Months 16 pages, at $2.50 per year. It is 
ably edited by A. E. WINsHIP, 
isted by some of the most prom- 
inent educators in the country. While the Sci- 
ence and Art of Teaching are by no means neg- 
lected, the practical schoolroom Methods and 
Devices, particularly for the more advanced grades, 
form a prominent feature of this journal, Ten 
four-page Supplements devoted entirely to Exam- 
ination Questions and Answers are included in a 
year’s subscription. No Superintendent, Princi- 


pal, or Teacher can afford to be without the Jour- 
NAL OF EDUCATION. 














Terms : One Year, $2.50; five months, $1.00. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 

For 50 cents we will send you the JOURNAL 
from September, 1893, to January, 1894. Or for 
$2.50, received before Sept. rst, we will send the 
JOURNAL to January 1, 1895, provided you men- 
tion this offer. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING (0., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s ‘“‘ INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 


We do amiss to aqend coven seven cesiiy‘an 


ae am miserable Latin and 


— 
Greek as might be learned otherwise nefuly t Bey Gomer’ ~ > om 
te A Sian, Seren pein ca ee . : 
a and 4 — Latin amination, gia. Interlinear Series of classics, and to 


Bagguats Blanaard Speabers, Prost amertaem Apesber, Pinnook’s School Histories, Lord's School His 
SS Sree. Send for terms and new catalogué of all our publications. 





Prose Dictation Exercises from the 
English Classics with Hints on 
Punctuation and Parsing. By 
mail 30 cents. (Ready August 15th.) 

Common Words Difficult to Spell. 
A graded list of 3500 words. Adopted by 
the best schools and businesscolleges. By 
mail 24 cents. 

JAMES H. PENNIMAN, 4322 Sansom S&t., 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. . 
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Unlike the Dutch Preiss \OUEEN & CO., 


No Alkalies 
aati (INCORPORATED.) 
Other Chemieals PHILADELPHIA. 










are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


(Breakfast Cocoa 


Philosophical, Electrical 
axp Chemical Apparatus, 





which is absolutel 
pure and soluble. ad Place Your 
fy }| Ithas more than three times Orders 
ii 4 the strength of Cocoa mixed Now. 


with Starch, Arrowroot or 
* Sugar, and is far more eco- 

mical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
it is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. 


His Celebrated Numbers 
303, 404, GO4E.F., 35!l, GOIE.F., 170, 
and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889. 
Now Exhibited at the Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 
Manufactures Building, Department H, Group 8. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 9! John Street, NEW YORK. 


S| Pure and Simple, is 
oyd undoubtedly Swedish. 
Modified to our needs 
it is a most practical method of 
EDUCATIONAL MANUAL TRAINING IN WOOD. 

Full information furnished, upon application, as to expense, &c. 

BENCHES, TOOLS, MODELS, DRAWING HAND-BOOKS. 

SUPPWES AND ALL Necessary Equipment. 
We have supplied many Public and Private Schools of this Country and England, 


CHANDLER & BARBER, 15 and 17 Eliot Street, BOSTON. 


Everything rtieSchoolseitn ie és. 


56 READE. STREET, N. Y 





Send for Con- 
densed Cata- 
logue 219. 





























LARGEST in the WORLD 


Address 7 Washington Street, Chicago. 


OOD POSITIONS 


Secured by young Men and Women Graduates of 
The Bryant & Stratton Business College, ee 


Chicago—Business and Shorthand Courses. OOD SALARIES 


Can VISIT WOKLD’S FAIR GROUNDS SATURDAYS Without interfering with Studies. 


CHEMICALS GLOBES 


AND MAPS 
APPARATUS BLACKBOARDS 


Bullock & Crenshaw, SCHOOL DESKS 





IMP S — 
ee ' All kinds of 
DEALERS, School Supplies. 


Potter & Putnam 


44 E. 14th St., 
New York. 


528 Arch St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 








_ 


MAGIC Criterion and Parabolon are the 

best. J.B.COLT & CO. 16 Beek- 

ages makes man St. New York, Manufacturers 
on receipt of the 


on “mp. = LAN T ERNS “oo i: ag 
ico! nsen 
Lamp. postage, six cents 











Delicious 
Drink. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
with water and sugar only, 
makes a delicious, healthful and 
invigorating drink. 

Allays the thirst, aids diges- 
tion, and relieves the lassitude 
so common in midsummer. 

Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, 
says: “When completely tired out 
by prolonged wakefulness and over- 
work, it is of the greatest value to 
me. As a beverage it possesses 
charms beyond anything I know of 
in the form of medicine.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.1. 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 





J.M. OLCOTT, 


W. &A. K. Johnston's. Wall Maps, 


and all kinds of SCHOOL —- 
9 West 14th St.. New Y 


MAGI G LANTERNS 


iS in she world. Bend for C Cusionse. 
COON OO., 1006 Walnut bila 











* Long ago distanced all its competitors.” 
Medical Standard, Chicago. 


PACKER’S 
TAR SOAP 


“ For toilet purposes, and as a remedy in skin dis- 
eases, we commend it as the most satisfactory soap 
that we have ever used.” 

Med. and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 


It Speedily Relieves Dandruff, 
Chafing, Prickly-Heat, Itching, 
Bites and Stings. 


Its use for Bathing and Shampooing gives 
one a sense of exquisite cleanliness. 


INVALUABLE TO TRAVELERS. 


“Tt cleanses pt affords a fine lather, its emplo 1 
ment is pow y be hyful, and it has a wonderfully 
soothing and healing influence.” 

Journal of Health, New York, 


WARDS OFF CONTAGION 








THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 


A Weeklp Journal of Education. 


Vol. XLVIL. 


For the Week Ending August 12. 


No. 5 


Copyright, 1893, by E. L. Kellogg & Co. 


The business department of THE JOURNAL is on page 116. 


All letters relating to contributions should be addressed plainly, “Editors of 
Schoot Journar.” All letters about subscriptions should be addressed to EB. L. 
Kellogg & Co. 


Do not put editorial and business items on the same sheet. 


=) HE best anti-faddist is the new educa- 
tionist. Strolling through the educa- 
tional exhibit at the World’s, fair one 
could see at a glance where the 
Modes of Expression are introduced 
by specialists and maintained as ends 
of culture (each art upon its separate 
pedestal, enthroned by the enthusiasm of the modern 
fetich priest and by the labor of the innocents), and where, 
on the other hand, each fills a place subordinate to the de- 
veloping child, who rules over all, and uses each in turn 
to express the growth of the hour, Aés hour, his only 
hour, perhaps, for who can promise him the future? An 
infinite sadness falls upon the observer who, knowing 
the school-room processes back of those exhibits of 
mechanical excellence, realizes that the motive of the 
teacher has been “art for art’s sake,” while the soul of 
art never touched, much less sprang from, the soul of 
the child drudge whose finger work is represented. 

Finger work is all the faddists can produce; and 
while its marvelous finish may overawe the uncritical 
public, there is a “ practical ” public that will rebel more 
vigorously than ‘it has rebelled until it can be shown to 
its own satisfaction what this is all for. The more in- 
telligent this practical public becomes the more strenu- 
ously it will oppose the fads. 

As fads, the arts must disappear from the schools. 
They must drop to their appointed places as means of 
expression, freely placed in the children’s possession 
for daily and hourly use. Before this can happen, how- 
ever, we must have a predominating number of teach- 
ers who realize what education is. Where are these 
teachers to come from ? 

Good teachers spring up in country towns and vil- 
lages, and begin to show how skill may secure that ed- 
ucation shall proceed by natural processes and yet be 
satisfactory in its “results” to the most “practical” 
critic. Great cities, by their superior wealth, attract 
many of these teachers and reduce them to automatism. 
This is one of the obstacles to the growth and applica- 
tion of a natural philosophy of education. But sucha 
philosophy obtains in places, after all, and the large 
bodies that move so slowly will turn to the light in 
course of time. 





a 
“In the course of my long life,” said the Khalif Ali, 
“T have often observed that men are more like the 
times they live in than they are like their fathers,” 
* 
“If we would overcome the laws of‘nature we must 
not resist, we must balance them against one an- 
dther.” me . 


Can each day’s work be a unit ? 
a unit? 

There is a laudable effort on the part of many teach- 
ers to polish up the individual lesson plan, and make it 
a work of art. The individual lesson has its three es- 
sential parts: 1. Making sure of the Known; 2. Mak- 
ing it lead to the Unknown; 3. Making sure (by re- 
sume or application) of the new Known. Any perma- 
nent acquirement of the next related Unknown makes 
a successful lesson, no matter how small the accretion 
may be. Teachers, in rounding off their lesson plans, 
are often tempted to embody too much of the new; 
and, finding it difficult of assimilation, to drill it in. 
The right Unknown, the Unknown for which the child 
is ready and hungry, will pass over to the Known of its 
own accord, as natural food meets a natural appetite, 
with complete willingness to become flesh and blood. But 
in order to select correctly, the teacher must know the 
consciousness of the child (for no text-book can keep 
record of what he has acquired), and in order to admin- 
ister successfully she must be prepared to modify her 
lesson-plan to meet the conditions of the hour, The 
lesson need not have its unity destroyed, however, but 
may take on a smaller unity. If something is taught and 
taught well, the lesson is a unit. 

Can the day’s work bea unit? If the teacher is free 
to make her own program she can so relate the lessons 
of the day that they shall flow out of one another, flow 
into one another, strengthen one another, with a cen- 
tral lesson upon which they all depend, or with a thought 
running through all that shall come out clear and strong 
at the end as the day’s specific gain. Effort in this 
direction will repay a good deal of earnest labor. 


Can each lesson be 


> 


The great aim of education is ethical. It is quite 
true that all nature presents one great struggle for sur- 
vival, but as this struggle rises from the material world, 
in which the coarsest weed may choke down thé loveli- 
est flower, into the world of thought, it is a different 
kind of strengththat prevails. It is here that truth con- 
quers, and that loftier truths continually distance the 
lower. It is here that worthiness becomes an element 
of strength, and the “fittest” in evolution identifies 
itself with the fittest inethics. It is the noblest thought 
that survives as soon as man’s enlightened conscious- 
ness becomes one of the deciding “ conditions" in “ en- 
vironment.” We hear of “enlightened selfishness’’ 
which is better than ruffianism, but there is such a thing 
as action taken without thought of self, and this is not 
selfishness at all. The destiny of our race is to deal 
more and more in such action as evolution goes on, and 
the teacher who develops altruistic motives in her 
pupils is not flying in the face of the ordained “ strug- 
gle for existence,” but.is teaching in accordance with 
‘natural progress. 
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New York State Report. 


The report of N. Y. State Superintendent Crooker is 
a bulky volume of probably 1,500 pages. It contains a 
mass of materials relating to the general machinery 
that is well digested and put together, and that gives a 
pretty clear idea of the condition of educational matters 
in the Empire state. Some of the more prominent 
features are collected on another page. 

On pages 18, 19, 20, 21, 22 the superintendent dis- 
cusses “whether the advantages and blessings of the 
system are supported and perpetuated for the good of 
the greater number and are not perverted for a favored 
few.” “To the silent and serious observer it appears 
that the tendency of the Spirit of the Age is to greatly 
overload the educational ship of state.” ‘We want 
fewer studies, and those which are more useful to the 
masses and those should’ be taught more thoroughly.” 
“To accomplish the greatest good for the greatest 
number, therefore, our common schools should be so 
conducted as to concentrate all possible skill and atten- 
tion upon the essential primary branches.” 

These quotations show that the superintendent has 
noticed that the results of our large expenditures are 
far below what they should be. The teachers every- 
where are crying out: “Oh, when will this criticism 
upon our work stop?” And here we have the chief 
educational officer adding his voice to the general cry 
that the schools do not effect what the public demands, 
either in quantity or quality. It must beconceded that 
there is more fault finding now than there was twenty- 
five years ago, and it is of a different kind. The people 
are more intelligent ; they have a different and higher 
ideal, and it is safe to say they will continue to find 
fault. It is of no use to prove that the schools are 
better than they were thirty years ago. The objection 
is that they are not as good as they ought to be. 

Supt. Crooker thinks the fault is in the aim of the 
teacher; is it not rather in the teacher himself, in his 
want of a knowledge of the work to be done in the 
school-room, in his inability to realize the ideal that is 
in the mind of the public? So it seems to us. If we 
go back to the early reports we shall find that the 
officials in those days finally came to the conclusion 
that there was no way out except by improving the 
quality of the teaching. The complaint thirty and 
forty years ago was that the teachers did not teach the 
3 R’s at allsatisfactorily. The best men became satisfied 
that the teacher must be /aug//; in other words, that the 
business of teaching demanded the best talents, a broad 
scholarship, and specific training. Believing this, the 
state began to train teachers ; the experiment was suc- 
cessful, and a quarter of a million of dollars are now 
spent in this way. 

It appears that 32,000 teachers were employed in 
1892; of these, 2,964 were normal school graduates ; 
28,598 were holders of third, second, and first 
gradecertificates. Here is the weakness of the common 
school system of the state of New York; the results 
will continue to be far below the demand of the parents 
until the whole 28,000 are trained to teach. The friends 
of education fifty years ago were pained by the meager 
results of the public schools, and against most furmid- 
able opposition they started out to train teachers spe- 
cially for the school-room. That generation has passed 
away ; this generation has meager results in the school- 
room to overcome; they can only meet them in one 
way. Experience is a lamp in this matter. 

It may seem to be a matter too large to be under- 
taken, the training of 28,000 teachers. But that aspect 
is not the one to consider. “Brethren,” said an old 
negro preacher, “it looks on possible, but it’s the Lord’s 
business to see that we get through ; it’s our business 
to goat it.” The graduates of the normal schools must 
be set to train these untrained candidates. 

Let there be opened in convenient places next 
summer a dozen summer institutes to continue for not 
less than four weeks; let the persons assembling be 
divided into four classes : (1) the applicants for 3d grade 
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certificates ; (2) holders of 3d grade do.; 3 holders of 
2d do.; holders of .ast-do., with teachers for each; let 
each class be taught and put on a course of study, so 
it will during the year be ready to enter the class 
above. 

For many reasons these summer schools should be 
taught by normal school graduates; the first grade 
class should come under the care of the normal school 
faculties and be fitted to receive a normal school di- 
ploma. Such a plan carried out for ten years, would 
give us 10,000 trained teachers and the complaints that 
come up from the parents, and that are presented so 
earnestly in Supt. Crooker’s report, would disappear. 


, 
The City Teacher. 


By J. M. GREENWOOD. 
SUGGESTIONS AS TO PROFESSIONAL GROWTH. 


All deep and lasting inspiration must come from the 
top of a city system, and flow out into all the extremi- 
ties. Unless the superintendent, his assistants and 
principals are imbued with this spirit, mental paralysis 
sets in and deadens every department. Many persons 
employed as teachers have no definite conception of 
what good teaching, or educational growth, means ; and 
the menacing feature connected with it is, they are too 
often ignorant of their own ignorance. The superin- 
tendent, then, as a director of his educational work 
each year, must plan it with reference to his working 
force. He mentally divides the entire corps of princi- 
pals and teachers into classes. He knows all strong 
points and weak ones along the whole line, and just 
where rip-rapping should be done to prevent breaks, 
washouts, overflows, and destruction generally. 

In getting his force into as good working order as 
possible, he must realize that they can move forward 
successfully only by acquiring a higher degree of pro- 
fessional skill, and applying it constantly in their daily 
work. To effect this result in mind soil, where a crop 
of poor ideas, or no ideas, exists, better ideals must be 
implanted, take deep root, grow, and flovrish. No 
teacher ever worked above his or her ideals; but the 
planting and cultivating of ideals in a mind not pre-- 
pared beforehand for the reception of truth, is very 
much like scattering seed on stony ground, or sowing 
by the wayside. 

In a large system, such as that of the city of New 
York, Philadelphia, or Chicago, the superintendent 
works through the principals chiefly, and the principals 
with their teachers individually and collectively. A 
principal should always be the source and center of in- 
spiration in his own school and school district. But 
the superintendent should plan tht line of work, leaving 
the details to the principals. The teachers should be 
divided into sections, and there should be a meeting of 
one section every Saturday forenoon, say from g A. M. 
tor2M. At these meetings the superintendent should 
come into close contact with the entire corps. He 
should explain his views, hear what the teachers have 
to say, answer questions, and lay before each section 
such information as would be beneficial to all engaged 
in this special class of instruction. Such meetings are 
valuable, and it is one of the most successful methods 
yet devised for setting teachers to thinking over what 
they are doing. It will be seen that the superintendent, 
in order to give advice and to assist his teachers, must 
be a master in every grade of work the schools are 
doing. 

A superintendent who neglects to hold such meetings, 
loses, I think, his best opportunity for improving his 
teachers asabody. Mental inertia is hard to overcome, 
and it is like raising the dead to put new life, or the 
appearance of new life, into a body of decayed or self- 
satisfied teachers ; but into the very worst forms of 
dullness, a spirit can be infused that will start up a tem- 
porary flicker of intellect, if nothing more. 

There is, also, a wide difference between sudden, 
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spasmodic spurts of work, and well-planned, well-di- 
rected, and persistent effort toward a definite end for 
the accomplishment of a great purpose. The latter 
possesses real value ; it is the genius for work. 

A quiet way of generating mental activity is for the 
superintendent to prepare a list of questions on some 
topic, say “ educational psychology,” and submit these 
to all the principalsand teachers. Suppose the list in- 
cludes twenty groups, three questions in each group, and 
each person must answer one question in each group, 
but makes his own choice ; after the questions are dis- 
tributed, the time to elapse before answers will be re- 
ceived, to be three or more months, owing entirely to 
the nature of the subject the replies handed in to be 
preserved as evidence of knowledge and scholarship. 

The dullest teachers, under such pressure, will make a 
considerable effort to inform themselves, on the princi- 
ple of self-preservation. At least, one subject a year 
can be reviewed in the manner indicated, and it will 
keep the teachers as a body in touch with school 
work. 

Of course much care should be exercised in the se- 
lection of topics, and when the list is submitted it 
should cover the whole subject quite thoroughly, yet 
not exhaustively. I would place “ Educational Psychol- 
ogy ” as the first topic, unless the teachers had recently 
devoted considerable time to his subject, and then let 
this be followed by the “ History of Education.” This 
opens up a broad field, and it will be occupied later on, 
no doubt, according to the fancy of the superin- 
tendent. 

Some superintendents arrange courses of educational 
lectures for their teachers, or for such of them as are 
disposed to avail themselves of good opportunities for 
self-improvement. Unless there be a compulsory 
clause in the rules and regulations, voluntary attend- 
ance reaches those who least need the information. In 
Philadelphia, if I remember correctly, not more than a 
third of the teachers attended the scholarly lectures 
delivered by Dr. McAlister. He tried to interest the 
teachers of that city, but they did not “arouse” except 
to a limited extent. Some people never pay their taxes 
till the very last day, and then drop, if possible, over 
into the “delinquent list,” because they dislike to per- 
form a public duty if there is any chance to avoid it. 
Among every corps of teachers there are some always 
of small ambition, who go through the “daily grind” 
and draw their salaries with astonishing regularity. At 
present, I see no immediate remedy for such a class. 
To vitalize such dead and leaden material and attempt 
to get a vigorous growth into it, is very much like 
plowing around “last year’s cornstalks” with a view to 
raising a second crop. 

Perhaps personal, private interviews will be more 
efficacious than any other means at the superintendent’s 
or principal’s disposal. Whenit gets to be a personal 
affair, the teacher realizes the gravity of the situaticn. 
General hints do little good. A sheep will lie in the 
hot sun all afternoon, looking through a crack in the 
fence at a shade on the other side, imagining that it is 
in the shade, and so it is with too many weak teachers. 

If a superintendent cannot awaken, arouse, inspire, 
and stimulate his teachers to be artistic workers, each 
according to his or her talent, then dry platitudes will 
avail little. It is a faculty largely inherent in the per- 
son. It consists in zeal and knowledge combined, ex- 
erted continually in wisely directed effort. By lectures, 
by courses of reading, by studying a subject and writ- 
ing on it, by section meetings, by having the best and 
most successful teachers lift up the weaker ones, by 
reading educational journals, by entreaty, by encourage- 
ment, by confidence, zeal, knowledge, and uprightness 
of intention, all these combined and fused in a generous 
nature, will do much with any corps of teachers. 

There is also associated with the superintendent or 
principal of a school, the inseparable idea of, does he 
practice what he preaches? I take it that the personal 
character has nearly everything to do with getting 
teachers to do their very best. Col. Parker calls it 
Freedom! (call it intelligence, applied to doing the 
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work of school in the most rational manner, limited by 
the conditions and capacities of the child mind. 


. 
Fruitlessness of Examinations. 


When Tue Journat first waged war upon the hallu- 
cination that examinations for promotion keep incom- 
petency out of the upper grades, there was no great 
body of evidence to appeal to in support of our posi- 
tion. Brilliant graduating essays were read to admiring 
audiences who little suspected either the doctoring the 
essays themselves had received or the dense ignorance 
on matters of every-day information, and even in the 
subjects that should have been thoroughly taught in 
primary grades, which prevailed behind the battery of 
bright eyes turned upon the visitors by the class-mates 
of the essayists. 

Such ignorance there was, however, in spite of all the 
examinations through which these bright-eyed ones had 
passed on their way from grade to grade. Academic 
and college teachers, scandalized by the dark chaos in 
the average mind sent up to them for the polishing pro- 
cess, took to making up sample boxes from the written 
evidences of this condition that came into their hands 
daily. After the publication of Miss Le Row’s Humor- 
ous little volume, “English as she is Taught,” collec- 
tions of similar material were sent her from high schools 
and academies in all parts of the country, with what 
seemed a very general and was certainly a very urgent 
appeal to take the thing up seriously. This was done 
in “The Young Idea,” a little book upon which, with 
its predecessor, much abuse was heaped by those who 
deemed loyalty to the American school, expressible 
only in terms of laudation. 

This party has dwindled a good deal. It has become 
very evident that many reforms are needed and that 
those who point out the need are not necessarily trait- 
ors to our great national institution. The pendulum, 
indeed, is swinging the other way, and it threatens to 
become a fashion and a “fad” to collect and publish 
sets of blunders from examination papers that betray 
the inefficiency of teaching in the grammar grades. The 
usefulness of this sort of service, is almost past. It is 
at last pretty generally recognized, that examinations as 
barriers to premature promotion are a failure, and at- 
tention is at last turned to the quality of teaching talent 
employed in our schools, the effectiveness of rival 
methods of teaching, and the relative value of artificial 
and natural systems of education. 

The superintendent of to-day no longer depends on 
a machine, with mechanics to tend it and examination 
tests toregulate it. He looks for a TEACHER, with an 
IDEAL and sufficient common sense, tact, and scholastic 
culture to make her inspiration a safe and a moving 
one. 

The teacher with an ideal based upon history and 
faith in the child and nature’s laws is not yet to be 
found for every vacant place. When she is, this samp- 
ling of melancholy wares will no longer be necessary to 
remind the system of its own defects. We cannot dis- 
pense with it yet, however. The legion of old-time con- 
tented pedagogues is not quite dispersed. The small 
boy impulse to “stick a pin in them and see if they’re 
alive” is strong within us, as we presume it was with our 
editorial brethren of the East, from whose Journal of 
Education we reprint the following latest advices from 
the examination room : 

Apropos of the recent discussions on the teaching of English and the 
criticism of the schools I saw the following as illustrative of the work of 
some high school pupils. The specimens are selected from the papers of 
ten graduates representing eight high a The ages of the writers vary 
between 18 and 22 years, averaging 19 


The italicised word was the one had ‘to be used correctly in a sentence. 
The sentences speak for themselves: 
In him she had a firm champaign 
She was /efed in thinking the next day was Monday. 
They were arrested for chaste, 
He had a decease from which he did not recover. 
He is fetid with irons. 
The house is built with a gamébe/. 
Why did you do it so /e/loe f 
That is aun to my plans, 


























The claw is indigenous, 

They were dissent, 

It was very cruse. 

It was just the diverse, 

Is it that eve house ? 

He was of high s¢atute. 

It was a stature of Blaine, 

He was very genus. 

He wrote the ¢hyme, 

It was of seer. 

He is a ¢enure of the land. 

It was said to be very wreak. 

He will wazve the girl. 

He has got a new suze of clothes, 

The da//ads were wrote by bards. 

He /rays back and forth. 

Adherents is a noun means those that hear. 
That city is the Jopul/ace of the empire. 
The s¢azd was draped prettily. 

We heard the /enure notes is the air. 


Several days after the death of Tennyson I asked these same pupils to tell 
me briefly in writing who he was, where he lived, and what he had done 
noteworthy. Appendedare three results : 

Tennyson was born in Cambridge, Mass,, he was a great poet, his poems 
are very beautiful, 

Tennyson was one of the greatest poets, He devoted much of his time to 
writing poetry. Some of our most beautiful and interesting poems are writ- 
ten by him, some of which are, the ‘‘ Idols of the King” which are brought 
up so many times in the study of English literature. 

Tennyson was an American poet. 

The following answer to the question, ‘‘ What is the Eustachian-Tube ?"’ 
was given by one of the applicants for a teacher’s certificate at an examina- 
tion held here, Saturday, April 29, 1893. I have copied it exact/y as it was 
written: 

The Eustachian tube connects the eye with the throat. Some things that 
we see goes in at mouth, down the throat and up the eustachian tube to the 
eye, which looks at it then—and if it was not for this tube we would not see 
it, therefore it is of great use. 


. 
Supt. Maxwell on Compulsory 
Education. 


It will be noticed that, of the 1,089 non-attendants 
placed in school, 809, or over 72 per cent. are the chil- 
dren of foreigners. If the foreigners congregating in 
our large cities, often in colonies, that preserve the 
native customs and language, are to be converted into 
American citizens, able to judge conscientiously and 
intelligently of men and of measures, compulsory edu- 
cation is necessary. 

The number of cases of children who do not attend 
school on account of extreme poverty is, unfortunately, 
increasing from year to year. The problem must be 
met sooner or later. It has already assumed propor- 
tions that demand its immediate solution. 

The law ought to be amended so that the compulsory 
school age shall be from 7 to 13 or 14, that all children 
shall be required to pass a test examination in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, before being permitted to go 
to work; and that neglect or refusal on the part of 
parents to educate their children shall be made a mis- 
demeanor punishable by fine or imprisonment or both. 


¥ 


So vital, so essential is the part to be performed by 


the Teacher that in comparison with this all other. 


agencies sink into insignificance. No wonder that in 
the face of exaggerated representations of the value of 
apparatus and external appliances in general Garfield 
eould exclaim : 

“ Give me a log hut with a simple bench, Mark Hop- 
kins sitting upon one end of that bench and myself 
upon the other, give me this and you may have all the 
other educational appliances in the world!” No wonder 
that to the worldly-wise officials who felt sure they 
could make some sort of use of a man in manifest 
pove:ty and having.conspicuous talent which neverthe- 
less he was “wasting” in the merest elementary work in 
education—no wonder that to such officials, feeling 
“sure of their man” and asking him knowingly what he 
wanted, Pestalozzi should answer with indignant scorn: 
“TI want to be a school-master !” 

Foolish Pestalozzi! thought the officials. He might 
be chief clerk of a department and he prefers to be a 
school master. Shallow officials! miserable manikins! 
thought Pestalozzi. They think to “promote” me, 
and from'a guide of human souls would make me sup- 
intendent of a factory of false statistics ! 

Wm. M. Bryant. 
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The School Room. 


AuG. 12.—PgopLe anp Dornc. 

Aus. 19.—LanGuaGe, Tuincs ano Eruics. 
Auc. 26.—NumbBers, Se_r, anD Eartu. 
Serr. 2.—Primary Number. 


Self-made Men. 


Christopher Columbus was the son of a weaver and also a weaver himself. 
Claude Lorraine was bred a pastry-cook. Cervantes was a common soldier. 
Homer wasthe son of a farmer. Demosthenes was the son of a cutler. 
Oliver Cromwell was the son of a brewer. Howard was an apprentice to a 
grocer. Franklin was a journeyman printer and a son of a tallow-chandler 
and soap-boiler. Daniel Defoe was a hosier and sonofa butcher. Cardinal 
Wolsey was the son of a butcher. Lucian was the son of a maker of statu- 
ary. Virgil was the son of a porter. Horace was the son of ashopkeeper. 
Shakespeare was the son of a wool-stapler. Milton was the son of a money- 
scrivener. Pope was the son of amerchant. Robert Burns was the son of a 
ploughman in Ayrshire. 


QUESTIONS. 


What have you noticed in regard to all these men? (All of 
lowly birth.) 

If their childhood was humble, how do you oio~ they were 
sometimes treated? (With contempt by some of the rich.) 

If there were people who despised them for their proverty, how 
do you think these same people behaved toward them after they 
became famous? (Probably went to the other extreme and 
fawned upon them.) 

What sort of a character is it that insults the weak and flatters 
the powerful ? 

Ralph may copy this paragraph upon the B. B. and you ma 
all write a composition on some subject that it has made you thin 


of. 
r 
The Centuries Before Christ. 


THE FIRST STAGE. 


In order to make a strong impression of this period upon the 
pupil the teacher should (1) plan to take a whole year in master- 
ing the subject, and (2) to address the eye as much as possible ; 
(3) to have the pupil make a chart and write out the great main 
features. 

This chart can be drawn in outline by the teacher on long, 
wide sheets of manilla paper and hung up before the class ; as an, 
event is given the figure can be placed in the large chart, and 
each pupil put the name in his small chart. 

The lessons will be given about as follows: The chart will be 
hung up with the outlines (column lines, cross lines, and figures 
at the right side being put in); the teacher will take up the story 
of Egypt and tell the class about Egypt in general ;-its ruins, its 
pyramids, the Nile, etc. On another day he will tell them about 
the kings of Egypt; the pyramid builders (this is 1 inthe column), 
then of Cheops (2), putting in the figures, the class following by 
putting in the figures in their charts. 

The teacher must explain that.this was a great while ago, that 
they were among the early inhabitants of the earth, etc. It is 
recommended that the pupils’ chart be twelve inches wide and 
fifteen inches long, so that ¢he names can be written in. It will 
help much to wrz¢e the name; it helps to learn to spell it also. 

In this way each of the nine nations are taken up one at a time, 
spending a week on each, in the manner described. By this time 
(1) the great historical names have become familiar to the pupil ; 
(2) he knows to which nation they belong and something about 
each ; (3) he has some idea of their time-relation. 


THE SECOND STAGE. 


The first step has been to give some idea of the successive 
steps in the history of a nation; the next is to relate these steps 
and stages to the steps and stages in other nations. To accom- 
plish this the teacher changes his method somewhat as follows: 

(1) He tells the pupils that when history began there were people 
hard at work in Egypt, Assyria, etc., getting a living. That 
4,000 years before Christ Memphis was already built, and proba- 
bly Damascus, Agade, Urukh, Tyre, and Sidon. He attempts to 
shadow out that period in all the nations. 

(2) Now he hes up the 3,000 period and follows a similar 
plan; it is the time of the Hellenes and the pyramid kings. 

(3) Next he takes up the 2,000 period; it.is the time of the 
Heroes in Greece, of the taking of Sidon by the Philistines, of 
Abraham and Moses, the Trojan War, the Hyksos in Egypt. 

(4) Next he takes up the 1,000 period; the time of David and 
Solomon, Rameses, etc. His object must be to show what peo- 
ple and events were contemporaneous. To accomplish this he 
goes over again the events he already went over in the first stage 
and weaves them together. Now the pupils study the chart 
from right to left or left to right. In the first stage they went 
from top to bottom, The lessons will go on the way suggested 
acentury at a time; there will be thirteen of them. There will 
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thus be laid before the pupils over 100 topics ; for example, Tyre, gus. 5. Sparta. 6. Corinth. 7. Athens. 8. Olympiads. 9° 
Abraham, etc. Syracuse. 10. Messenian War. 11. Draco, 12, Solon. 13° 
wy THIRD STAGE, Pisistratus. 14. Hippias. 15. Marathon. 16. Thermopyle 
This is the stage of reciting. The teacher has each topic on a 17. Salamis, 18. Platea. 19. Mycale. 20. Themistocles. 21° 
card ; he takes up a card (suppose it to have Shalmaneser on it), Pericles. 22. Athens taken. 23. Alcibiades. 24. Cherona: 


he calls on a pupil, the pupil rises ; the teacher names the topic ; 
the pupil proceeds to state where he lived (he may look at the 
chart, indeed, this is a good plan), and tells us what century he 
was king of, and about the time he lived, and the pupils add to 
this knowledge. The teacher points tothe chart so the pupils can 
see where he was located in the procession of the centuries. 

Then will come up questions as to contemporaneous characters 
and events. 

CAUTIONS. 

The great failure is to overload with dates—in this chart but 
ten events are dated: the Trojan War, 1194; Olympiads, 776; 
founding of Rome, 753; destruction of Jerusalem, 586 ; battle of 
Marathon, 490; Alexander on the throne of Macedon, 336; 
destruction of Tyre, 332; Corinth burned, 146; Julius Czsar 
born, 100; Jerusalem taken by the Romans, 63. 

Another failure is not to picture out the times; the pupils 
must try to enter into the spirit of history. 

AIDS IN TEACHING. 

The chart is a great aid, but all pictures that bear on the his- 
tory should be gathered, such as pictures of the Parthenon, of the 
tomb of Cyrus, of Alexander, portraits of Julius Cesar, of Ram- 
eses, etc. The attempt should be to gather 200 pictures during 
the year. After the chart is mastered the teacher should en- 
deavor to gather all together, to make it into a unity. With the 
chart before the class he says : “ This represents what was done in 
the first forty centuries; the first tribes came down from the 
higher lands into the river valleys and made settlements ; they 
built cities. The Chaldeans were the first to form a government, 
though the Egyptians may have done this about the same time. 
Then the Assyrians became the ruling nation, then the Persians, 
then the Greeks under Alexander, and finally the Romans.” This 
should be presented in various forms until the particulars are 
blended into generals. : 

KEY TO TABLE. 

ROME.—1. Rome founded. 2. Plebeianssecede. 3. Tribunes. 
4. Agrarian law. 5. Camillus. 6. Rome taken by Gauls. 7. 
Plebeian Consul. 8. Latin War. 9. Samnite War. 10. Pyrr- 
hus. 11!. Punic War. 12. Cannz. 13. Scipio, 14. Hannibal. 
15. Third Punic War. 16. Carthage taken. 17. Marius. 18. 
Julius Cesar. 19. Sulla. 20. Cicero, 21. Pompey. 22. Crassus. 

GREECE.—1. Heroes, 2. Trojan War. 3. Argos. 4. Lycur- 


25. Thebes taken. 26. Demosthenes, Cassander. 

WESTERN AsIA.—1, Gyges. 2. Alyattes. 3. Croesus. 

PHEENICIA,— 1. Tyre founded. 2. Sidon founded. 3. Sidon 
taken. 4. Tyretaken. 5. Tyre again taken. 

SyYRIA.—1. Abraham. 2. ng 3. David. 4. Solomon. 5. 
Revolt of Israel. 6. Two Kingdoms. 


7. Samaria falls. 8. 
Jerusalem falls. 9. Return. 


10. Maccabees. 11, Jerusalem 


taken. 12, Jesus born. 

PERSIA.—1. Cyaxares. 2. Astyages. 3. Cyrus. 4. Cam- 
byses. 5. Darius. 6, Xerxes, 7. Xerxes I], 8, Darius III. 
9. Seleucus. 

AssyRiA,-—Tiglath Pileser. 2. Shalmaneser. 3. Tiglath Pil- 
eser II, 4. Sargon. 5. Sennacherib. 6, Ashur-banipul. 7. 


Ninevah falls. 
BABYLONIA.— Nabonassar. 
polassar. 4. Nebuchadnezzar. 
EGyprT.—1. 
Thothnes III. 
Necho, 


2. Merodach Baladan. 3. Nabo- 
5. Belshazzar— Babylon falls. 
Pyramid Kings. 2. Cheops. 3. Hyksos. 4. 
5. Seti l.. 6. Rameses Il. 7. Psametichus. 8. 
g. Ptolemy. 10. Alexandria founded. 11, Cleopatra. 


¥ 
Reading for the History Class. 


The following list is taken from the Educational News : 

I. Pertod of Discovery. 

1. Columbus—Lowell. 2. Skeleton in Armor—-Long/ellow. 
3. Mound Builders—Aryant. 4. Sir Humphrey Gilbert—Long- 
fellow. 4. Bridal of Pennacook— W4éttier. 

Il. Period of Colonization. 

1. Landing of Pilgrims—MM/rs. Hemans. 2. Roger Williams 
—Mrs. Whitman. 4. Evangeline—Longfellow. 4. Twenty- 
second of December—Aryant. 5. Norsemen—Waiéiltier. 6. 
Greenland—Montgomery. 

Ill. Period of Revolutionary War. 

1. Paul Revere’s Ride— ellow. 2, Pulaski’s Banner— 
Longfellow. 3. Launching the Ship—Longfellow. 4. Battle of 
Lexington— Holmes. 5. Old Ironsides—Holmes. 6. Warren's 
Address— Pierpont. 7. Song of Marion's Men—Sryant. 8. 
Battle of Bennington—Bryant. 9. Independence Bell— Bryant. 
10. Yorktown—WaAdsttier. 11. Pennsylvania Pilgrims— WAét- 
téer. 12. Courtship of Miles Standish—Long/ellow. 
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IV. Period of Constitution. 

1, Our Country’s Call— Bryant, 2. Gertrude of Wyoming— 
Campbell. 3. Angels of Buena Vista—Waéttier. 4. Kentucky 
Bell— Whittier. 5. Sheridan's Ride—7. 8. Read. 6. Barbara 
Frietchie—Waittier. 7, Custer’s Last Charge—WaAittier. 8. 
Westward Ho !—Xingsiey. 

To this list might be added many prose selections, as the Ora- 
tions of Webster, Clay, and Patrick Henry 
_ In this connection the teacher can do much to interest pupils 
in certain books which have their foundation upon some histori- 
cal event. The following books might be mentioned among others: 
Last of the Mohicans— Cooper ; Twice Told Tales —Hawthorne ; 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin—Harriet Beecher Stowe ; Macaria—Augusta 
Evans ; His Somber Rivals—£. P. Roe ; Mistress of the Manse 
—Holland ; Old Town Folks—Mrs. Stowe. 


¥ 
School-Made Apparatus. 


AN INTERESTING DEVICE TO SHOW SOUND VIBRATIONS OF 
THE HUMAN VOICE. 
By FRANK O. PAYNE, 

_ To make the following bit of apparatus all that is required is a 
tin can of any size, the larger the better ; a piece of rubber gauze, 
surgeon’s bandage will do, and 
a small bit of mirror or bright 
tin, not more than } inch square. 

Take the tin box, say a baking 
powder box, and set it on the 
stove until the bottom melts 
off or remove it by cutting. The 
former plan is better because 
the edge is left smooth. 

If you are handy with the 
tinker’s tools, or if there is a 
tin-smith in the neighborhood, 
you can have him hammer the 
edge so as to make a small 
flange or shoulder around the 
edge. Take the box, now 
changed to a tube, and stretch 
the rubber gauze over the end, 
‘ying it down firmly with stout cord. The shoulder will prevent 
the rubber from slipping off. 

When the rubber is firmly tied and there is no danger of its 
slipping from the end of the box, take the bit of mirror or bright 
tin and fasten it to the center of the rubber head with glue, extra 
heavy mucilage, or shoemakers’ rubber cement. 

Now darken the school-room as completely as possible. Shut 
the blinds,and utilize wraps, shawls,and papers to cover the inside 
of the windows. Make a small hole in the covering of a window 
on the sunny side of the room. 

Take the rubber covered box and step to the window where 
this aperture is. Take such position that the light coming 
through the hole will fall upon the little mirror. A reflected 
beam of sunlight will be thrown across the room and a spot will 
be seen on the opposite wall. Now place the mouth at the open 
end of the box and sing one note soft and clear. The spot of 
light will be seen to move in some curve. Sing another note ; the 
curve changes. Sing the scale slowly ; note the forms of curve 
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Fig.& 
generated in light across the room. Sing loudly and softly on 
the same tone. See the difference in size of the figure opposite. 
Have each child sing or speak into the“open end. 

Let each child make one for himself. He may make it of a 
lamp chimney, cylindrical cracker box, or any other pasteboard 
box, but tin is preferable to pasteboard because it is stronger and 
resists the drawing of the gauze better. 

everal trutas of nature are broag1t out in this beautiful and 
interesting exp:rimzat: 1. Lizat is reflscted so that the angle of 
iacidense equals the aagle of reflection; 2. Light travels in 
straight liacs; 3. Sound is produced by vibrations; 4. Different 
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sounds make different kinds of vibrations ; 5. Difference in power 
is due to the amplitude of vibrations ; 6. That the same note is 
produced by the same kind of vibrations. 

In Fig. I. is seen the apparatus ready for use; (a) is the bak- 
ing powder box, (4) the rubber gauze head. (c) the bit of mirror. 
Fig. II, shows some of the figures made on the wall by the vibrat- 
ing beam of light. 

Having had this experiment tried to the entire satisfaction of 
the class, ask the pupil to find out if the same phenomena would 
be observed if, instead of removing the bottom, we cover all but 
the center with paint or black parer, leaving the spot of bright 
tin in the center to serve as the mirror. 

Take a box similar to the first. Have a hole one inch in diam- 
eter cut in one side. Cover with rubber as before, using bit of 
mirror. Does the rubber on the side of the tube vibrate as the 
first one did? If so, are the figures reflected like those seen in 
the first case? In other words, do the vocal vibrations go out- 
ward, sidewise, etc., etc., in the same way ? 

Here is room for some interesting original research. Will a 
square box do as well as a cylindrical one? Let some pupils 
use one form, some another, in making the apparatus. 


» 
How to Draw ; 
And How to Teach Drawing. I. 


Probably nine-tenths of the teachers in the rural schools will say, ‘I can’t 
draw and never could, so it is no use for me to try to teach drawing.” I 
reply you cam learn to draw, and you can ¢each drawing if you can teach 
anything else successfully. For this twofold purpose this series of articles 
has been planned—{1) to help the teacher who has not the assistance of a 
drawing teacher to learn to draw herself ; (2) to suggest how she may lead 
her pupils to acquire the art of drawing—I mean to do rea/ drawing from 
the object and nature; and moreover make the study of drawing a means 
of cultivating the pupil’s perceptive and imaginative faculties, thereby en- 
abling him to see and enjoy more of the beauties of nature and art ; and 
its practice helps directly or indirectly, in whatever work, business, er pro- 
fession he may eventually engage. 

To learn to draw, one must be able to see and to be able to see correctly 
the form of a particular object ; he must be trained to the Aadit of seeing ; 
and the ability to observe closely the form, proportions, ard relations of all 
material things, is of more value than the skill of hand necessary to por- 
tray them successfully. 

As to teaching how to draw, it is as much a mistake for a good teacher to 
say that she cannot teach this subject as it would be for a farmer to say 
that he cannot hoe potatoes because he has never hoed anything but corn, 
Whether a teacher has ability to teach drawing can be judged by seeing her 
conduct a recitation in any other subject. The same principles of education 
underlie the successful teaching of drawing that underlie successful teaching 
of other subjects. 

One does not need to be an artist in order to teach drawing, any more 
than one needs to be an orator to teach reading, or a Jenny Lind to teach 
children to sing, Of course every teacher should be able to make, at least 
fairly well, such drawings as she expects of her pupils. If she can make 
rapid off-hand sketches on the board to illustrate her lessons on other sub- 
jects her power asa teacher will be marvelously increased. By this is not 
meant finished drawings (as teachers generally think), but rough sketches to 
be used for the moment, then erased. (Crude work should not be /e/¢ on 
the board.) Thus the interest of the pupils is increased and they obtain 
far more from the lesson than they otherwise could. Drawing is the only 
** universal language,” understood by all alike the world over. 

Materials. 

The materials needed by the pupil are simple and inexpensive: A good 
pencil, Dixon’s American Graphite, M., is the best for general school draw- 
ing; a common ruler, a rubber eraser, and a cheap pair of pencil compasses 
costing ten or fifteen cents. As for paper, almost anything will do except 
writing paper, which has too smooth a surface. A cheap quality of draw- 
ing paper will answer, or even ordinary printing paper, which can be ob- 
tained at any printing office very cheaply. 

DRAW, DRAW, DRAW. 

But the important thing is that the pupil begins to draw and keeps on 
drawing. Draw upon old envelopes, scraps of wrapping paper, the black- 
board, anything and everything so that the pupils draw constantly, One 
cannot learn to swim without getting into the water ; no more can he learn 
to draw without drawing and thata great deal. Good teaching is important, 
but practice will have more to do with the pupil's progress than anything 
else, The models and paraphernalia required by modern systems of draw- 
ing and furnished by city boards of education will not teach one to draw. 
One of the objects of these lessons shall be to help teachers of country and 

i schools to learn to draw (if they do not know how), and to teach 
drawing by the appliances and materials within their reach. 


FIRST LESSON, 


Copying. 

The teacher should draw an enlarged copy of the following figure 
on the board making the squares, which are called guide or con- 
struction lines, very light and the lines of 
the figure proper considerably heavier, so 
that there is a marked contrast. This may 
be done with a ruler and the large square 
made about twelve inches. The pupils 
may use a ruler at first and draw it any 
size indicated by the teacher. Then they 
should copy it free Aand (without ruler) 
several times, making it as accurate as 
possible and trying to develop lightness 
of touch, that is the ability to make a light line when desired. 
After the drawing is completed allow the pupils to take their 
erasers and carefully erase the /égAé lines, leaving only the strong 
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lines representing the star. 
this part of the lesson. 
Object Drawing. 
As the geometric solids are the 
lype forms of all objects, either nat- 
ural or manufactured, we will use 
these as a basis for all our work, 
beginning with the cylinder. For 
this the teacher may take a common 
baking powder can or a fruit can 
and cover it with white paper; or a 


_ =e 
ha 
large piece of flexible cardboard 
(with one side a different color from 


the other) forming a hollow cylinder. od 


“Look at the end of it. What would you draw for a picture 
of the end of this cylinder?” (A circle.} “You may draw the 
cylinder for me.” 


About ten minutes may be spent on 


a 


_—— 








While they dr iw, the teacher passes around, 
correcting pencil holding, position, etc. She 
must be careful not to criticise too much. 
It is easy to destroy effort by laughing at 
crude products. Give a few general hints, 
and then return to the hollow cylinder. Hold 
it vertically so that the 4of is considerably 
below the level of their eyes and ask them 
to tell you what the top looks like. (An 
oblong, a circle, an oval.) 

Draw two vertical lines on the board about 
a foot long and five or six inches apart. Be- 
tween the upper ends draw a circle, then draw another one with 
an oblong at the top and another one with an oval. Ask which is 
the correct form for the end. ; 

Then they draw again and you pass around encouraging every 
honest effort, no matter how crude. 
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SECOND LESSON, 


Refer to the appearance of the top of the cylinder and let the 
pupils draw it several times. For the bottom a straight line is 
made. “Does this look right?” (No.) By skilful questioning 
you can bring them to see that it should be a curved line. Then 
draw an ellipse at the bottom and 
erase the part representing the 
invisible edge. 

Call their attention to another 
principle—that a circle appears 
wider or narrower in proportion 
to the distance below the level 
of the eye by holding the cylinder 
higher and lower. 

The best drawings may be 
sent home for the pupils’ parents 
to see and the creditable ones pinned on the wall. 

PATTERN FOR A CYLINDER. 


This may be drawn on a large piece of light flexible cardboard ; 
cut on the lines, bend the circular pieces until they are at right 
angles to the oblong piece. 

Then bend the ends of the 





oblong around and glue. 
Then bend down the little 
It is sup- 


posed there are two lessons 
to be given each week. For 
the six remaining lessons use 
cylindrical objects, such as tin 
cans, pails, peck measures, 
cups, etc., for models, asking 
} the children, one each day, to 

bring suitable objects from 
home. Use the simplest 
possible objects and do not 
© outside of the cylindrical 
orms. 


flaps and glue. 











Ask the children to 
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bring you sketches of such objects made at home, praising all 
that have any merit at all and discouraging none. 


¥ 
_A Primary Writing Lesson, 


( Reporren. ) 


The teacher had made her B. B, preparation at recess. It 
consisted of blue lines like those in the children's sentence books, 
alternately two light and two heavy, crossed by a vertical red 
line four inches from the left side of the board and another three 
inches to the right of the first one. The vertical lines were num- 
bered at the top 1 and2. The spaces between the heavy hori- 
zontal lines were numbered down the side of the B. B., 1, 2, 3, 
etc, 

The oom were supplied with books, whose ruliag and number- 
ing were like that described, pens, and ink. The material lay in 
its place on the desks, and the class sat with hands behind. 
Taking a piece of white chalk, the teacher stepped to the board. 

Teacher—We are going to write the sentence, Where are the 
Jire-Sly's wings, papa ? hat are we going to write? What is 
the first word? What is the first letter? 

Boys —Capital w. 

7.—Where shall I place the chalk ? 

B.—Near where the second red line crosses the first base line. 

7.—Describe while | write, and then | will describe while you 
write, 

&.—-Left curve up three spaces, right curve down to base line, 
left curve up three spaces, main slant down to base line, feather 
mark up two spaces, Base line. Right curve up three spaces, 
main slant down to base line, left curve up one space, main slant 
down, right curve up one space, left curve down one space, 
right curve up a little more than one space, neck and shoulder, 
main slant down, right curve up one space, left curve down, 
right curve up. 

7.—What have I written ? 

B.—The word Where / 

7.--Writing position! Pens! Ink! Place Pens! I will 
describe while you write. (The teacher repeated the above de- 
scription while the class wrote in time with her talking.) Wipe 
pens! Lay themdown! Face blackboard! What is our sen- 
tence? What is the next word? How shail | write it ? 

B.--Chalk to base line. Left curve way over, back and down, 
up and join, down, up a little more than one space, neck and 
shoulder, down, right curve up, left curve down, up to head line. 

7.—What have I written? It is ashort word. What is the 
next ? ‘ Dictate it, please. 

B.--Chalk to base line. Right curve up two spaces, main 
slant down to base line, right curve up three spaces, main slant 
down to base line, left curve up one space, main slant down, right 
curve up one space, left curve down, right curve to head line. 
Cross in the middle of the space. 

7.—What word is it? Position ! Ink! 


Pens! Place for the 


word ave. (The teacher described the word, gave the order 
“ Place for the word ¢he,” and described that.) ipe! Down! 
Blackboard! Repeat sentence. Next word? Describe, just 


telling me how far to go this time. 

&.—Base line. Up three, down five, turn to the right, up two, 
cross on base line, up to head line, down, up a little more than 
one space, neck and shoulder, down, up one, down, up to head 
line. Hyphen in the middle of the space, dot in the line above. 
Base line. Up three, down five, turn to right, up two, cross at 
base line, up three, down three, up one, down one, up one, down 
three, up three. Apostrophe in space above. Base line. Up a 
little more than one space, double curve down, back and up to 
head line. 

(The teacher described while the boys wrote. 
described the word wéngs while she wrote.) 

B.—Left curve up one, main slant down one, right curve up 
one, main slant down one, right curve up one, horizontal curve, 
main slant down one, right and left curve up one, main slant 
down one, left curve up one, main slant down one, right and left 
curve a long way over, back and down, up and join, down three 
spaces, up a little past the head line, double curve down, back and 
up to head line, comma on base line, dot in the line above. 

(This was written in books to the teacher's dictation, while she 
walked about the class, correcting false positions, etc. Then she 
wrote the last word to class dictation.) 

B.— Red line No. 1, Base line No. 2. Up two spaces, down 
three and a half, base line, up one, down one, up one and ‘way 
over, back and down, up and join, down, up two spaces, etc. 
Period on base line. 

(In the absence of sentence books, pad paper, properly ruled, 
can be used and the children can margin and number it them- 
selves. The sentence was taken from an observation lesson.) 


> 


I can’t do without THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. Looking over 
old files to-day, I realize more than ever what a treasury they 
make, and only wish the files were complete. C. T. THOMAS. 


Then the boys 
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“Proposed flower of America. 
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Supplementary. 


Bonniemiss and William Dawes. 


Though I asked you, would you cheer 
For a hero, William Dawes ? 

He who rode with Paul Revere, 
Calling aid to Freedom’s cause. 


Who, the name of Bonniemiss, 
Chestnut filly that he rode, 

Sings to fame, and thus remits 
Half the long-time debt we’ve owed. 


Why should patriots forget 
Such heroic service done 
When fair Freedom was beset, 
Now that Freedom’s fight is won ? 


Gentle filly Bonniemiss, 
With kind eyes as softly bright 
As the pansy-blooms that kiss 
Their lovely dew-maid, through the night. 


Quiet she, as gentlest dame, 
Till her master bade her “go!” 
Eager then, as Hate or Flame, 
Swift as tropic tempests blow. : 


Sleepless rider, William Dawes, 
Riding, tireless, through the night, 
Asking not for rest or pause, 
Save to rouse them for the fight. 


Ho there! Wake! the enemy 
Are in march for Lexington ; 

Pick your flints for Liberty ; 
Give John Bull an extra run. 


Do they ask him whence he spurs, 
Who he is and why he calls, 

“Toseph Warren’s messengers, 
Bonniemiss and William Dawes.” 


You who shout for heroes yet, 
Honor Warren and Revere, 

Freeman born must not forget 
All our heroes to revere. 


. You, who cheer for Little Phil, 


Love your country and her laws, 
Drop your flags to Bonniemiss, 
Toss your caps for William Dawes. 


. Britain's lion now, no more 


Strikes the eagle; cross and stars 
Float together on the shore, 
And no feud our friendship mars. 


William Dawes and Bonniemiss 
Sleep in honored peace, with those 
Whom the nation cherishes ; 
And the *pansies kiss the "rose. 


ALBERT C. HOPKINS, 


"Of England. 


r 
The Two Workers, 


Two workers in one field 
Toiled on from day to day, 
Both had the same hard labor, 
Both had the same small pay. 
With the same blue sky above, 
And the same green earth below, 
One soul was full of love, 
The other full of woe. 


One leaped up with the light, 
With the soaring of the lark ; 
One felt his woe each night, 
For his soul was ever dark. 
One heart was hard as stone, 
One heart was ever gay ; 
One toiled with many a groan, 
One whistled all the day. 


One had a flower-clad cot 
Beside a merry mill ; 

Wife and children near the spot, 

Made it sweeter, fairer still. 
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One a wretched hovel had, 
Full of discord, dirt, and din ; 
No wonder he seemed mad, 
Wife and children starved within. 


Still they worked in the same field, 
Toiling on from day to day, 
Both had the same hard labor, 
Both had the same smali pay. 
But they worked not with one will— 
The reason let me tell; 
Lo! one drank at the still, 
And the other at the well. 
—John W. Avery. 
¥ 


Mental Wear and Tear. 


(A dialogue for two boys.) 
(There should be a table with books and papers representing a business 


man’s office. A man is seated writing. A negro enters and wants a letter 
written, There must be considerable action by Sam. 


Col. Yerger—( Writing ; knock heard.) Come in. (Negro 
enters.) Ah, Sam, is that you? 

Sam.—tThat’s me, boss, every time. 

C.—Well, what can I do for you? 

S.—(Helds hat before his face.) Well, boss, I dunno, s’pose 
I shall have to tell you. You know I got a gal, don’t you? 

C.—Well, I heard so, Sam. 

S.—I wants you to write her a letter. 

C.—AIll right, Sam, I'll do that for you. 

S.—Has yer got de paper and de ink and de pen, sah ? 

C.—Yes, Sam; go ahead. 

S.—Write Thompson street, New York. 


C.—All right. 

S.—Has yer got hit written ? 
C.--Yes. 

S.—All ob it ? 

C.—Certainly. 


S.—What has yer got written? Read hit ter me, boss. 

C.—Thompson street, New York. 

S.—Dat’s right. Now write May de fourteenf. 

S.—-Has yer got it down, boss, already ? 

C.—Yes. 

S.—G'way, boss. You am jokin’. Read hit ter me. 

C.—May fourteenth. 

S.--Sartain, you has got it down all right. Now, boss, read it all 
over from de berry beginnin’. 

C.—Thompson street, New York, May fourteenth. 

S.--Dat's right. Whew! I say, boss, I'll have to rest awhile, 
I’se tired. My head aches like hit was gwinter split. 

C. -Well, now, what next ? 

S--(Laughs). Miss Julia Percy. 

C.—All right. 

S.--Read it 

C.—-Miss Julia Percy. 

S.--That’s just hit. Dear Julia. 

C.—All right. 

S.—1l wish you would come down heah to Atlanta. Can you 
write all that, boss? 

C.—Oh, yes. Go on. 

S.—Les’ see, did you write Thompson street, I forgot. 

C—Yes. 

S.—Kead it all over now. 

C.--(Reads from beginning.) How's that? 

S.—That’s the very thing, boss. Tell her that I feel real sorry. 
Can you tell her that ? 

C.—Oh, Yes. 

S.—What have you said? Read it, please. 

C.—I’m so sorry you are away that I don’t oy well nights. 

S. That's a fac’ boss. How did you know it? (Sings and 
uses his hat as a banjo.) ‘Oh, Julia is the cutest gal, that ever 
you did see.” 

C.—Well, Sam, what more shall I put down. 

S.- -’Deed, boss, I can’t think of any more. 

C.—I wili put in your loving Sam. 

S.—(Laughs). That’s hit, boss. Now, where do I put the 
stamp? (Hands it.) 

C.—On the outside. (Puts in envelope and directs it,and puts 
on stamp.) There, put that in the post-office. 

S.—What will she say, boss, when she gets that ? 

(Sings) “ Oh, Julia is the cutest gal.” (Goes out.) 

C.—Ha! Ha! Sam thinks it tough work to write a letter. It 
is hard to write his letter. I'll goto dinner. (£7?) 


> 


Popular Excursions to the World’s Fair by the Penn. R. R. 


Special train of newest and best standard passenger coaches containing all 
modern conveniences, will leave New York at 9.00 a.m. August 12th and 16th, 
via Pennsylvania Railroad for Chicago. 

Fare tor the round trip, $20. Tickets good ten days. 
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Editorial Notes. 


The article ‘‘ The Centuries Before Christ,” in the school-room 
for this week, begins a series intended to be helpful to a large class 
of teachers. The time for memorizing undigestible facts, reciting 
chronological tables, etc., and calling that “‘ studying history,” is 
past. It is now understood that the pupil must grasp rela- 
tions as well as facts, pictures as well as names, in order that 
history may have a living interest for him and contribute to his 
growth. Our projected series is contributed by a teacher of long 
experience, whose whole effort has been thus to imbue the subject 
with meaning and value for the student A thoughtful arrange- 
ment of material has much to do with this. 

How to Draw, and How to Teach Drawing, also begins a school- 
room series which will be found of great practical value. The 
ruling principle of this series will be, We /earn to do by doing, and 
its motto, “ Draw, draw, draw!” The series will show how the 
pupil may be kept interested in a great amount of exercise in 
drawing, and how that exercise may be derived from his immedi- 
ate surroundings and made to do him the most good, The 
method advocated and described in these lessons is entirely 
devoid of the fad spirit. ‘“ Art for art's sake has no place in this 
series, as it has no legitimate place in the school-room, which 
belongs to the chzldren. 








Our Chicago letter is omitted this week, owing to a pressure of 
other material. We regret to hold it over, particulally as this is 
our “ Doing ” number, and the letter describes the manual train- 
ing exhibit, but the news of what is going on at teachers’ meet- 
ings must take its place. The account of the sessions of the 
World’s Educational Congress, though very much condensed 
giving merely a bird’s-eye view of what has been done alone, takes 
up almost three pages, 

Reports of other educational gatherings are waiting for publi- 
cation. These accounts are of great value to the teacher, it 
seems to us, giving as they do =p of the trend of educational 
thought in the different parts of our country. 





A friend of THE JOURNAL writes: “ You have noticed the insti- 
tution held at C ,but our meeting you have not mentioned. ” 

Though much crowded for space we always manage to give 
notices of association proceedings that are of general interest. 
But then we cannot be expected to know of every meeting held 
in the U. S., and what has been done, if we do not get informa- 
tion from some reliable source. We should think the secretaries, 
or that matter for every teacher should take sufficient pride in their 
associations to see that a report of every meeting is sent to the 
editors of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 








In the hurry of making up our closing issue (July 22) an irre- 
levant paragraph got into our first page form. It was an allu- 
sion to the Inquisition, and a part of an article that had not yet 
appeared. As it makes no particular point, alone and discon- 
nected, this explanation is deemed necessary. Our first page 
editorials are intended to relate to and to expound educational 
truths, 


An address before the Drexel institute of Philadelphia, by 
James G. Cannon, vice-president of the South National bank, of 
this city, has been put into a neat booklet; it is entitled Bank 
Credits. It deals with the practical side of the matter, and favors 
lending money on one-name paper provided the borrower makes 
a full and frank showing over his _— of his pecuniary 
condition. An interesting point is made by the writer that banks 
are influenced by the moral character of the borrower; the 
gambler when known cbtains no money. Another is that the 
borrower is up and about with the modern methods of transacting 
business. 





The demand for the history number of EDUCATIONAL FOUN- 
DATIONS is steadily increasing and gives evidence that the value 
of the work has been appreciated. The history of education of 
the past four hundred years is clearly and concisely treated, 
giving glimpses of the great movements and master-minds that 
have shaped the educatioa of to-day. The sketch of the history 
of American pedagogics which has been included has found par- 
ticular favor. Only a very few copies are left. The publishers 
are confident that the issue of a carefully revised edition with 
portraits of the leading teachers of the period, such as Rabelais, 
Bacon, Comenius, Locke, Herbart; etc., and bound in handsome 
covers, will be appreciated by all students of education. The 
volume will be sent by mail to teachers, for 23 cents (regular 
price, 25 cents). Orders may be filed now. The book will be 
ready for shipment in two weeks from date. 
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Supt. Crooker’s Report. 


(CONCLUDED,) 
State Normal Schools. 


The whole number of pupils registered during the year was 7,842, 
— the cost of instruction of each pupil, based on the total 
expenditure for the year, $41.25. 

The whole number of graduates was 982, and the cost per 
capita of the graduates, based on the amount paid for normal in- 
struction, was about $150. This is a more just estimate of the 
cost to the state of each graduate, as a large portion of those 
registered are not members of the normal department and remain 
in the school for several years. The return to the state for this 
liberal expenditure is felt through the grand work performed in 
the various schools wherein teachers are employed who have been 
trained in the best methods of instruction, the principles of ethics, 
and the great science and laws of psychology. 


Teachers’ Institutes. 


* * * For nearly fifty years teachers’ institutes have been prom- 
inent and interesting features of the educational work of the 
state. The first law for the encouragement and establishment of 
institutes was passed by the legislature November 13, 1847. 
For several Beas previous to this date, voluntary assemblies of 
teachers had been held in many of the counties of the state. The 
first meeting of this nature was at Ithaca in 1843. 

** * The statistics relating to teachers’ institutes show that from 
December 1, 1891, to June 1 FH 1892, seventy institutes were 
held, including one for the benefit of teachers in the schools on an 
Indian reservation, The total number of teachers in attendance 
at these institutes were 9,329, with an aggregate attendance of 
45,043 days. The entire cost of institutes during this period was 
$13,817.66, representing a total cost for the year of about $30,- 
ooo. It is thought advisable to give statistics to the close of the 
school year instead of the calendar year as heretofore, For inform- 
ation, however, a table is given, showing results of institute work 
from September 19, 1892, to December 23, 1892. During this 
period — institutes were held with a total attendance of 
8,242, and an aggregate attendance of 39,943 days. These fig- 
ures show a gratifying increase over previous years, both in num- 
ber of teachers and in aggregate attendance. The entire period 
covered, shows that 128 institutes were held, attended by 17,571 
teachers, which represents nearly every teacher outside the cities 
in actual service. The total attendance was 84,986 days. 


Summer Institute. 


A summer institute has been arranged for at Plymouth, N. H., 
conducted by the State Department ef Public Instruction, begin- 
ning August 14 and closing August 25. 

Among the prominent instructors are Sylvester Brown, Boston ; 
Miss S. E. Brassil, Quincy, Mass.; Miss Anna E. Hill, Spring- 
field, Mass.; Miss L. P. Shepard, Lawrence, Mass.; Supts. Doug- 
las and Folsom, of New Hampshire; L. S. Hastings and E. W. 
Pearson, Nashua, N. H.; F. ¢ Sutcliffe and Miss C. E. Wing, 
Manchester; and Supt. Bates, of Lawrence. Tuition free. 

Suitable railroad and boarding accommodations have been 
made. A large number have already expressed their intention to 
attend, and a successful meeting is in prospect. 

Programs will be forwarded upon application to State Supt. 
Fred. Gowing, Concord, N. H. 


Congress of Evolutionists, 


A Congress of Evolutionists, in connection with the World's 
Congress Auxiliary of the Columbian Exposition, is in contem- 
erg: and in course of active preliminary preparation, to be 

eld in Chicago at a date not yet definitely determined, but 
probably sometime in September next. A local committee of ar- 
rangements has been organized in Chicago, including Prof. E. S. 
Bastin, B. F. Underwood, Lloyd G. Wheeler, C. Staniland 
Wake, and Miss Ida Lovejoy, and the hearty co-operation of 
President Bonney, of the Congress Auxiliary, has been secured. 
Papers on various topics connected on the general theme have 
been promised by some of the ablest representatives of evo- 
lutionary naa in this country, and the co operation of dis- 
tinguished evolutionists from abroad has been solicited and is 
confidentily anticipated. 

The program of topics for discussion at the several sessions of 
the congress is in process of preparation, and will be communi- 
cated later, 

It is proposed to organize at once an advisory council of the 
friends of evolution, which shall be truly representative in its 
character. 

James A. Skilton, of New York, has been made general secre- 
tary, with authority to appoint an executive committee, of which, 
in accordance with a preliminary understanding, Dr. Lewis G. 
Janes, president of the Brooklyn Ethical Association, has been 
made chairman. Through him, the general secretary and 
others, the facilities and experience of that association have been 
secured to aid in this work and help assure success. .« 
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The World’s Educational Congress. 
° GENERAL SESSIONS. 


JULY 25.—The proceedings were opened with prayer by Dr. 
F. A. Noble. 

President C. C, Bonney spoke of the international character of 
the gathering and gave an outline of the work to be dealt with by 
the different departments. 

Bishop Fallows, chairman of the general committee, followed 
with a few cordial words of welcome. 

Mrs. Charles Henrotin spoke of the work of women in the edu- 
cational field and the progress made in recent years all along the 
line. She urged the teachers to examine the great educational 
exhibit at Jackson park to which the schools of all the great 
nations of the globe had contributed. In closing she said the 
National Educational Association should endeavor to establish in 
each city, under government authority, a bureau of education, 
where every person who aspires to be a teacher in the public 
schools should first obtain a license, as in France. 

Mrs. Wilmarth also spoke a few words of welcome. 

Dr. Peabody, chief of the liberal arts department, World’s fair, 
told something of the making of the great exposition. He gave 
the delegates an invitation to visit the educational exhibit Thurs- 
day afternoon at 3 o'clock, when Director General Davis would 
meet them at the Administration building. 

Commissioner Harris presented a report of the arrangements 
made for the congress and outlined the work that would be done 
during the next few days. 

Supt. Lane, of Chicago, president of the National Educational 
Association, spoke words of welcome on behalf of that body and 
of Chicago. The National Educational Association, he said, was 
organized in Philadelphia in 1858, and has been a means ef dis- 
seminating broader ideas of education. 

President Angell, Michigan university, was then introduced as 
permanent chairman of the congress. 

The evening session was opened by Pres. James B. Angell. 
He referred to the great progress made in education in the United 
States during the last thirty years, which he characterized as 
nothing less than a revolution, and he emphasized the enduring 
character of the teacher’s work and his great responsibility. ‘ Be 
proud of your work ; never be ashamed of it,” he said. ‘* The 
rewards indeed in money are small, but the gratitude and love of 
your disciples is beyond the purchasing power of gold.” In 
closing Dr. Angell announced that Sir Henry Trueman Wood 
and M. Compayré were unable to be present. 

Dr. Stephen Waltzoldt, of Berlin, then read an address in Ger- 
man on “School Reform in Germany.” He sketched the educa- 
tional system in that country end compared it with that of the 
United States. The German system, he said, was a unit from 
the kindergarten to the university. 

Prince Serge Wolkonsky, Russia, spoke in English, lauding 
the international character of the congress. The prince is a 
splendid specimen of mental and physical manhood, and his 
broad and liberal expressions were loudly applauded. 

M. Buisson, France, followed in a few complimentary words, 
and expressed the hope that Europe would take profit by the ex- 
ample of the United States, and that in time there might be a 
United States of Europe. 

Dr. G. W. Ross, minister of education in Ontario, made a stir- 
ring speech, dwelling mainly on the international unity which is 
likely to be the outcome of the congress. He said Toronto did 
not aim to compete with Chicago in the matter of population, but 
they did aim to surpass Chicago in education. The educational 
system of Canada he described asa unit from the kindergarten 
to the university. 

A reception by the officers of the congress to the visiting dele- 
gates followed. 


Department Meetings. 


July 26. 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 


General John Eaton, ex-commissioner of education, presided. 
In opening the meeting General Eaton urged the importance of a 
proper estimate of the department of elementary education. He 
referred to the period covered by this work, the kind of work 
done and to be done, and its effects upon the pupil’s life. The 
formative condition and importance of a careful consideration of 
matter and methods were presented. The speaker dwelt upon 
the necessity of giving special attention to the training of teach- 
ers for elementary work and the selectioa of the best teachers for 
the primary schools. He said there was an aggregate of 100,000,- 
ooo pupils in the world, while there should be, as in Germany, 13 
per cent. of the population, or'267,157,000 in the schools. 

General .Eaton noted the evidence of progress in pedagogic 
study and great improvement in the methods of investigation. 
He complimented Hon. W. T. Harris, commissioner of educa- 
tion, for the sagacity, wisdom, patience, and skill by which he 
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has advanced education in this country. Referring to the char- 
acter of the congress, he said : 

“We are here with our differences of race, characteristics of 
material, civil, social, and religious environment. Each owes his 
patriotic duty, but we are all here to educate man, to produce 
character, to prepare for universal brotherhood. However broad 
and various our ideas may have been, our very assemblage broad- 
ens and enlarges them. Toward this our labors are to contri- 
bute. If they accomplish this in any degree each of us will have 
something of importance to himself and the type which he repre- 
sents to carry away.” 

Dr. J. L. Packard, lowa, read a paper discussing the question, 
“Should morals, language, numbers, geography, history of the 
country, writing and drawing be considered the essentials of the 
course of study for the eight years of elementary instruction, the 
pupils being from 6 to 14 years of age?” He said the school 
curriculum was not an end but a means to the formation of 
mind The pupil's body and habits should be attended to as well 
as his mind. haracter was to be formed, morals to be shaped 
and cared for. There should be the influence of example. 
Locke’s principle, “ A sound mind in a sound body,” should not 
be forgotten. 

Other papers on the same subject were read by Hon. L. H. 
Jones, superintendent of schools, Indianapolis, and Mme. B. Buis- 
son,France, Dr. B. A. Hinsdale,professor of pedagogy in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, addressed the congress on the general sub- 
ject of the education of youth, making distinctions between 
studies properly so called and arts which are to be acquired by 
practice and observation. Language, he said, was an art; it 
could not be learned from grammar, but could be shaped and 
corrected by it. Refined homes, good books, and association 
with cultivated people led to proper use of language, and teachers 
should bear this in mind. ‘ 

Professor Ergraff de Kovalovsky, of Russia, presented a thesis 
on the subject, “‘What Should Be Added to the Essential 
Branches of the Elementary Course of Study to Meet the Indus- 
trial Needs of Localities or Race Characteristics?” 

Mr. George Hicks, inspector of education in Jamaica, gave an 
interesting account of the schools in Jamaica. He said the pupils 
did not differ much from those in America, but they needed as- 
piration and lacked the influences which were furnished Amer- 
ican pupils in their homes and neighborhoods He said inci- 
dentally that in endeavoring to get a history of the United States 
during the period of the war of the Rebellion he found that all 
— of the causes of that war had been carefully elim- 
inated. 

Other papers and addresses were given by Dr. C. M. Wood- 
ward, St. Louis; Dr. A. P. Marble, Worcester, Mass.; Mrs. 
Eliza O. Sampson Hogt, Wyoming; Miss a. B. Shireff, London, 
England; Miss Flora C, Stevenson. Edinburgh, Scotland; Miss 
May Bengough, Cape Colony; Miss Fawcett, London; and Miss 
Beale, London. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


The meeting was called to order by Dr. E. A. Sheldon, presi- 
dent of the department. In his opening remarks Dr. Sheldon 
said that thorough physical training was a necessary part of the 
teacher’s training, and the question whether manual work should 
also be taken up, is a question receiving proper attention at 
present. 

Miss Fannie Guptill, of Minneapolis, followed with a paper in 
which she said that all professional work should be practiced 
with tre aim of developing skill. 

Principal Cook, of the Illinois state normal school, opposed 
the idea of a teacher practicing on her classmates. 

A paper contributed by Signor Giacomo Oddo Bonafide, di- 
rector of the normal school at Alvellino, Italy, was read. 

Joseph W. Cownham, of the English Wesleyan training 
college, gave an exhaustive review o the maie training colleges 
of Engiand. 

Dr. Henry A Wise, sup rintendent of schools of Ba timore, 
Md.; Ur. John Millar, deputy minister of education of Ontario; 
Dr. J. M. Harpie, inspector of schools of Quebec; Miss E. P. 
Hughes, of the Woman’s training school, Cambridge, Englan ; 
Dr. Malcolm McVicker, George A. Walton, agent of the boaid 
of education of Massachussetts ; Francis Coggeswall, supcrin- 
tendent of schools, Cambridge, Mass.; and Col. Francis W. 
Parker made suggestive remarks on practical subjects. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


The Congress of Secondary Education was o: ened by Pro- 
fessor Ray Greene Huling, head mast r of the high schocl, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., who introduced the permanent cnairman of the 
department, Dr. James C. Mackenzie, head master of Luwrence- 
ville, New Jersey, school. T:e subject opened by the chairman 
was “The Supervision of all Secondary Education in Public 
High Schools, Private Schools, and Endowed Academies, by the 
State or Municipal Authority.” A general discussion of the paper 
followed. 

Dr. E. S. Reid, California, gave an address on the course of 
study in secondary schools. If the high school aims simply to 
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Prepare pupils for life, or is designed as a finishing school, its 
Curriculum should be different from that designed to prepare 
students for college or the professional school, 

This subject was fully discussed by he members present, after 
which the last paper on th same subject was read by Mrs. G. N. 
Carmen, dean of the Morgan Park academy. 


HIGHER EDUCATION, 


The d-partment of higher education was called to order by 
President D. C. Gilman, of the Johns Hopkins university, who 
msde the opening address. Professor Andrew F. West, of 
Princeton, is the secretary of the department. 

The first topic discussed was, ‘“‘ How Far Is It Desirable ‘hat 
Universities Should be of One Type?” Martin Kellogg, valedic- 
torian of the class of 1850 at Y -le, now president of the Uni- 
versity of California, opened the discussion by stating that 
universities should aim at exc: llencies in specialties. This view 
was indorsed by Dr. Fiske and Dr. Huilburt, of the department 
of theology of the University of Chicago. 

Prof. R. R. Imelmann, of Berlin, said that even in Germany 
there was a certain tendency to specialization but that general 
cultu e was adhered to. 

James E. Canfield, president of the University of Nebraska, 
thought good results follow the competition between universities, 
in an attempt to occupy every province of knowledge and in- 
structions. 

An address on “The Division of Labor in the University,” 
by Prof. Alliveo, of the University of Turin, Italy, was read by 
Prof. Andrew F. West, of Princeton university. 

Prof. Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton university, urged a 
much more liberal antecedent education of those edie univer- 
sity degrees in law, medicine, and theology. 

Prof. Wilson read a letter from James Barr Amos, of the Har- 
vard law school, which indicated that Harvard was abort to 
raise its standard of requirements for admission to that school. 
This view was indorsed by many of the speakers that followed. 


KINDERGARTEN WORK, 

The meeting of kindergartners was called to order by Mrs. W. 

N. Hailmann. 
_ Mrs. Ada M. Hughes, chairman of the department, was then 
introduced and gave an address of welcome. She outlined the 
topics to be followed by discussion as follows: (1) “What isa 
kindergarten?” (2) “ What is a Kindergartner?"” (3) ‘“ What 
are the principles which underlie all growth?” 

Mrs. Alice H. Putnam discussed the subject of reading ard 
writing in connection with the kindergarten, also the power of 
music in the training of young children. 

Miss Sarah Stewart discussed the topic, ‘Should the plays 
and games invented by Froebel be modified and added unto ?” 

Miss Constance Mackenzie, supervisor of the public school 
kindergartens of Philadelphia, continued the discussion opened 
by Mrs. Putnam, on the place and value of the song in the 
kindergarten, illustrating her points by quoting some of the more 
popular songs in kindergarten use. 

Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, of California, gave a most eloquent 
argument why the kindergarten should be made an organic part 
of the public school. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 


The department of physical education was presided over by 
Dr. Edward M. Hartwell, director of physical training in the 
public schools of Boston. 

Dr. T. D. Wood, of Leland Stanford, Jr., university, read a 
thesis on ‘“ Some Unsolved Problems in Physical Education.” 

Dr. Arthur Gulick, of Springfield, Mass., read a paper pre- 
pared by Dr. Angelo Masso, professor of physiology in the Uni- 
versity of Turin, on “ The Cultivation of the Human Body.” 
The paper was discussed by Dr. Fitz, of Harvard university, 
Mme. Bergman Osterberg, of London, and Dr. Sargent, of 
Cambridge. 

“ The Psychological Aspects of Exercises With and Without 
Apparatus ’ was the theme of a paper by Dr. Fitz, which was 
discussed by Baron Nils Posse, Boston; Miss Julia P. Leavens, 
Chicago; Dr. Hitchcock, Amherst, and Mrs. Hooper, of Texas. 

Dr. Helen C. Putnam, Providence, R. I., discussed “ Super- 
vision of School Gymnastics by Qualified Physicians.” The 
paper aroused a warm discussion which was participated in by 
Dr. T. C. Duncan, of Chicago; Miss La Carde, of Providence ; 
Dr. Gulick, of Springfield ; Dr. Schaeffer, of Washington; Dr. J. 
Gardner Smith, of New York, and the chairman. 

Professor S. M. Torngren, of Stockholm, read a r on 
“The Royal Central Gymnastic Institute of Stockholm,” sketch- 
ing the institute, its work, and aims. 

Dr. J. Gardner Smith, supervisor of physical training, New 
York, read a thesis on ‘‘How Should Physical Exercise for 
School Purposes be Selected and Graded,” which was foliowed 
by discussion. 

ART INSTRUCTION. 


In the absence of Halsey C. Ives, Prof. W. M. R. French, 
director of the Art Institute of Chicago, delivered the opening 
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address. He said that as recently as 1873 there was no art in- 
struction in Boston. The struggle of art schools had always 
been the same in all times and puaees. He urged that all draw- 
ing, by whatever system, was a training of the hand and eye, and 
emphasized its importance as an educational force 

Prof. H. T. Bailey, supervisor of drawing for Massachusetts, 
read a thesis upon the use of the flat in learning the technique of 
representation. 

Prof. Stinson, of New York, heartily indorsed the position 
taken by Mr. Bailey. Henry Talbot, of Montgomery, Ala., 
favored the thorough use of curves and lines; and Miss W. 
Bertha Hintz, of New York normal college, who is well-known to 
our readers as a regular contributor to the JOURNAL and THE 
INSTITUTE believed in the use of type forms. 

Professor Miller, of the Philadelphia school of industrial art, 
read a thesis, ‘* Should Models Be Beautiful or Should Real Ob- 
jects Be Used with Reference to Beauty?” Prof. Goodnough 
urged that the beautiful should always be considered. 


TECHNOLOGICAL INSTRUCTION, 


General Francis A. Walker, president of the Massachusetts 
institute of technology, presided. In his opening address ne re- 
viewed the progress of technological instruction during the past 
quarter of a century. He spoke of the great demand for students 
who have taken a technological course, and the importance of the 
subject in these days of keen competition. 

Prof. R. H. Thurston, of the college of mechanical engi- 
neering, Cornell university, followed with a paper in discussion 
of the_paper of General Walker. 

Prof, Richards, of Boston, discussed the papers of the morning. 

Prof. Eddy spoke of the impulse to patriotism given by scien- 
tific and mining schools. He thought Americans should assert 
themselves, and remarked that our technical schools were un- 
consciously a stronger assertion of our individuality than any old 
classical college. 

Other brief addresses were given by Mrs. Charles Henrotin, 
Prof. Watermann, University of Chicago; Prof. Allen, Prof. 
Marven, Kansas State university, and Edward Boos-Jegher, 
Switzerland. 


RATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY IN EDUCATION. 


Rev. Dr. McCosh, the venerable ex-president of Princeton, pre- 
sided at the Congress of Rational Psychology. His open- 
ing address was an answer to the question, ‘ Reality; What 
Place Has It In Philosophy?” He said dependence un reality 
would result in a philosophy ahead of the others. The change 
to such a philosophy, he said, would be as great as the change 
from a monarchical to a republican form of government. 

The subject was discussed by Prof. Ormend, of Princeton, 
Commissioner Harris, Dr. L. P. Lawes, and others. 


SCHOOL SUPERVISION AND OTHER DEPARTMENTS. 


In the school supervision department, Supt. F. A. Fitzpatrick, 
of Omaha, opened the discussion on ‘* How to Improve the Work 
of Poor Teachers.” Discussions of kindred topics followed. 
The music and educational publication departments also held 
sessions and discussed questions relating to their special lines of 
work, 





July 27. 
KINDERGARTEN INSTRUCTION. 


The kindergartners assembled in large numbers in the hall of 
Columbus. Reports of the kindergarten work were read from 
Germany, Australia, France, Portugal, Naples, and Uruguay. Mrs. 
J. N. Kraus read a valuable paper on “ Preparation of the K‘nder- 
gartner for Her Work.” She said the work was a new and spe- 
cial education, and the material at present was meager. The de- 
mand for thoroughly educated kindergartners was greater than 
the supply. In concluding her paper, Mrs. Kraus urged the ne- 
cessity of a united effort to make parents feel that girls need kin- 
dergarten instruction as well as boys. “When these things are 
done we will acknowledge the kindergarten as the keystone of 
education.” 

In the discussion that followed Miss Laws, of Cincinnati, made 
a strong plea for the introduction of kindergarten traiming into 
all schools, both public and private. Mr. Hailmann’s paper on 
“ The Educational Value of Handwork in the Kindergarten,” was 
full of valuable points for the development of the entire nature 
of the child through manual training. 

HIGHER EDUCATION, 

A large gathering of presidents of colleges, deans, and mem- 
bors of the faculty of universities was present. Germany, France, 
and England were well represented among the list of delegates 
in attendance. The subject of requiring Greek for the degree of 
bachelor of arts was advocated by Prof. Hall, of the University 
of Chicago. President Jordan, of the Leland Stanford university. 
took the opposite view in an active discussion. Prof. Paul 
Shorey, of the University of Chicago, took the side of Prof. 
Hali, and vigorously contended that Greek should be made a 
requisite study for the degree. 
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The subject of athletics and college fraternities was considered 
by President Raymond of the Wesleyan university. Dr. Ray- 
mond advocated the encouragement of college fraternities and 
athletic exercises as having a tendency to develop higher morals 
and more perfect manhood among the students. Dr. C. H. 
Payne, ex-president of the Wesleyan college, now of New York, 
who has made the subject of college athletics a special study for 
the past five years, and particularly the great intercollegiate 
Thanksgiving day games of football in New York, condemned, 
in the strongest possible terms, such practices on the part of the 
students. Dr. Payne said that on the eve of those great games 
he had seen thousands of students under the influence of liquor, 
and indulging in conduct which every one would have to condemn. 

During the session the venerable Dr. McCosh entered and 
spoke a few words of greeting. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION, 


Dr. James C. Mackenzie, of the Lawrenceville school, Law- 
renceville, N. J., presided. Ray Greene Huling read a paper by 
Dr. C, E. P. Bancroft, vars of Phillips academy, Andover, 
Mass., on “ Should the Amount of Time Given to 
in Seconda 


athematics 
Schools be Diminished ?” and further, “* Should the 
Amount of Time Given to Languages in our Secondary Schools 
(as they are) be Diminished in Order to Make Room for a More 
Extended Course in Physics, Botany, and Chemistry?” 

Dr. D. W. Abercrombie, of the Worcester academy, Worcer- 
ter, Mass., read a paper on the same subject. Both papers were 
fully discussed by H. L. Boltwood, of Evanston; W. H. a 
of Worcester academy; Dr. Moses Merrill, headmaster of the 
Public Latin school, Boston; W. E. Poynter, Shelbyville, Ky.; 
Dr. Edwin Osterberg, of Sweden; Miss Cordelia Kirkland, of 
San Francisco, and others. Dr. Osterberg’s remarks were re- 
ceived with repeated applause by the audience. Among other 
things he expressed the belief that the American-English lan- 
guage would become the universal language. Other addresses 
on the subject were given by Dr. Ernst Schlee, Germany ; Mme. 
Marie Dugard, Paris ; and B. Buisson, delegate from France. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION, 


Lyman J. Gage addressed the business educators. 

After referring to the growth of business schools within the 
last few years, Mr. Gage said : 

“‘ These schools are teaching the technicalities of business ex- 
change, trade, commerce, book-keeping, interest, insurance, the 
law of averages, but also interesting the mind in the deeper ques- 
tions of finance, of trade, of commerce, of the world, and the re- 
lationships of industry. I wish for you all and those who repre- 
sent these interests in any of their shades the highest success and 
effectiveness.” 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 


The first paper in the physical education department by 
Joskin Larson, Denmark. was read by Baron Nils Posse, Boston, 
and discussed by Professor S. M. Tongren, of Stockholm, 
Sweden. 

The second thesis read was written by the earl of Meath, Lon 
don, England, subject. ‘ English Experience in Providing the 
Poor of Cities with Out-of-door Facilities for Exercise.” The 
writer said: ‘‘ Over two hundred and forty parks and gardens, 
containing over seventeen thousand acres, are open to the chil- 
dren of the city of London.” The paper was read by Miss Mary 
Willits, Wilmington, Del., and was discussed by the chairman, Dr, 
Hartwell. 

James L. Hughes, inspector of schools, Toronto, Ontario, said: 
‘Throughout Germany over three thousand playgrounds have 
been furnished for the children, where skilled directors direct the 
play of the children.” 

Dr. Fitz read the thesis prepared by Dr. Francis Warner, phy- 
sician to London hospital, England, on “ The Observation and 
Study of Movement and Mental States.” 

The thesis, “The Physical Training of Criminals,” prepared 
by Dr. H. D. Wey, state reformatory, Elmira, N. Y., was read 
by Dr. T. D. Wood, of Leland Stanford, Jr., university, Califor- 
nia, and discussed by Dr. Sargent, Harvard; Dr. Schaeffer, Vir- 
ginia; Miss Davis, Chicago, and Mr. Jackson. 

A thesis, “The Physical Training of Deaf Mutes,” by A. 
Gutzmann, of Berlin, Germany, was read by Dr. C, E. Ehinger, 
of Pennsylvania. The paper advocated the German system of 
gymnastics for deaf mutes. In discussion of the paper Dr. Hart- 
well, the chairman, remarked that the author had devised the 
best system yet found of treating stuttering and stammering in 
the schools. The system is based upon respiratory gymnastics. 


RATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, 

Rev. Dr. McCosh presided. Prof.G. T. Ormond read a thesis 
on “ Perception, Conception, and Primitive Truth.” 

A thesis on Aristotle's doctrine of a first principle, as set forth 
in the eleventh book of his metaphysics, by Dr. A. F. Hewitt, of 
the Catholic university, was read by Bishop Keane, rector of the 
university. 1n reply to questions by Professor Smith, Connecti- 
cut, Dr. Keane explained the meaning of Aristotle with masterly 
logic and philosophy. The subject was discussed also by Dr. 
Foster, Chicago, and Commissioner Harris. 
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ART INSTRUCTION, 


The art department opened with a talk from Prof. John Ward 
Stinson, of the New York school of finearts. Subject: ‘Should 
drawing commence from the beginning with light and shade, or 
should it be outline drawing for the first year or more?” finish- 
ing with an illustrated lecture in which the speaker contended 
that no method of art teaching avails which only copies the out- 
side, without appreciation of the internal life and individual 
character in everything. Our American art must observe na- 
ture’s principles; then freshly express through them its own 
— and feeling, and put beauty and character into all mate- 
rials, 

An explanatton of the scope and aim of the Polytecknic asso- 
ciation of Paris from M. Paradin was read. 

E, F. Fenollosa, of Boston, read a paper on “ Works of sculpt- 
ure, after being studied analytically and reproduced in drawings, 
should be modeled in clay, and works of painting, after such pre- 
liminaries, should be copied in painting by the pupil.” He was 
followed by Professor George L. Schreiber, of Armour institute, 
upon the same subject. 

A discussion followed, participated in by Mrs. Mary Dana 
Hicks, Mr. Stinson, and Mr. Carter. Prof. Alfred Emerson, of 
Cornell university, spoke upon the necessity for the pupils to 
analyze and describe the works of the great masters. A letter 
of regret was read from M. Levasseur, of the institute of France. 


INDUSTRIAL ART. 


In the industrial and manual training section Gustaf Larsson 
principal slojd training school, Boston, read a paper illustrated, 
with samples of work. M. Kovalovski, official delegate from 
Russia, followed with a paper advocating the advantages of the 
Russian system. Dr. Belfield, of Chicago, followed in the same 
line. General discussion followed, participated in by Dr. McAlis- 
ter, Philadelphia; Messrs. Kilbon, Mass.; Hoffman, New York 
city; Wood, of St. Louis; Cothera, of Tacoma, Wash ; Rich- 
ards, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and others. 

At the evening session of the manual training department 
papers were read by W.B. Powell, Washington, D. C., and by 
Edward Boos-Jegher, official delegate of the Swiss confedera- 
tion, on the subject, “ Should Boys and Girls Have the Same In- 
dustrial and Manual Instruction in All Grades?” In the discus- 
sion that followed, O. M. Wood, St. Louis; G. R. Richards and 
W. B. Powell, Washington, D. C.; C. A. Bennett, Dr. P. Hoff- 
man, New York, and G. B. Kilbon, Springfield, Mass.; George 
S. Waite, Toledo, Ohio; Dr. Belfield, Chicago; E. R. Booth, 
Cincinnati, and Dr. Ruckle and others took part. 


SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 


In the department of sckool supervision an address was given 
by Prof. Powell, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Fitch, ex-state supt. of Michigan; Supt. Shewan, of Col- 
umbus, Ohio ; State Supt. Sheats, of Florida, reported on the laws 
of their respective states. 

The papers of the day were presented by Supt. H. M. Tarbell, 
Providence, R. I., and Supt. C. B. Gilbert, St. Paul, Minn. 

Mrs, Joseph P. Mumford, member of the board of education 
of Philadelphia, thought the school board should be small and 
the schools removed entirely from politics, that the superintend- 
ent should be absolute in his department. 





CONGRESS OF COLORED EDUCATORS. 


July 25.—The American Association of Educators of Colored 
Youth met at noon. President James M. Gregory, of Howard 
university, in the chair. Prayer was offered by Rev. H. T. John- 
son. Dr. E. A. Johnson was elected secretary. Mrs. Rachel L. 
Walker read a paper on “ a mg of Colored Women 
Graduates,” which was discussed by R. T. Termoh, Boston, and 
Mrs. Ida B. Wells. Dr. J. H. N. Warren read a paper on ‘* Re- 
ation of Mental to Physical Health.” - 

Fuly 26.—The morning session was opened with prayer by 
Bishop Arnold, after which the following papers were read : “ What 
of the Negro in Music ?” Rev. S. N. Brown, Howard university ; 
“The Young Negro Under Culture,” Dr. H. S. Bennett, Fisk 
university; “Higher Education of Women,” Miss Annie R. 
Jones, Kansas City; Frederick Douglass was present and gave a 
talk. 

In the afternoon the following papers were read: “‘ Education 
in the Home,” Miss Annie W. Poindexter, Virginia normal insti- 
tute; “ Higher Education of the Negro,” J. M. Gregory, Howard 
university. The papers were discussed at the evening meeting, 
Fred. Douglass leading off the discussion. 

dy 27.—At the morning session papers were read on “‘ The 
Rélation of Education to Morality,” by Rev. Isaac Clark; “ Re- 
lation Between the State and Education,” by Prof. Irman E. 
Page, and “ The Educational Value of Journalism in the Hands 
of the Colored Man,” by Rev. H. T. Johnson. 

In the afternoon several papers were read and discussed, and 
the following officers elected: President, James M. Gregory, 
Howard university ; vice-presidents, B. W. Arnett, I. E. Page, 
Miss Lucy E. Moton, Mrs. T. J. Choppin, C. H. Parrish ; secre- 
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tary, E. A. Johnson; statistician, I. G. Penn; treasurer, J. G. 
Saunders. The committee on time and place of meeting reported 
to meet at Baltimore, Md., third Tuesday in July, 1894. A gen- 
eral mass meeting was held in Bethel church in the evening. 

The departments of music, technology, rational and experi- 
mental psychology, professional training of teachers, all had in- 
teresting meetings,and in each of them valuable papers were 
read and discussed. 


CLOSING SESSION, 


The general and closing session held in the evening in Colum- 
bus hall attracted a large audience. Pres. James B, Angell, 
Michigan university, presided. 

A paper was read by Miss E, P. Hughes, principal of the 
Cambridge training college for teachers, England, her subject 
being “ The Professional Training of Teachers for Secondary 
Schools.” 

At the end of the program Dr. Angell voiced the thanks of the 
audience to the foreigners for their presence. Dr. Harris and 
Pres. — also spoke parting words, and the Congress ad- 
journed. 


Congress of General Education, 


WHAT SHALL BE TAUGHT ? 


Bishop Fallows presided over the meeting that discussed the 
topic “ What Shall Be Taught in the Public Schools ?” 

The symposium was opened with a paper contributed by Mr. 
George P. Brown, editor of the Public School Journal. 

Frank Gilbert, who was introduced by the chairman as a repre- 
sentative of journalism, said there were fifteen people in Chicago 
selected to run the business of the schools, and they had the dis- 
bursement of $6,000,000 annually. This was their business, and 
it was all they were competent to do. The question of what 
Studies should be taken up they were not competent to pass upon. 

“Let the professional men and women attend to the professional 
part of the business,” he said, “and let the business men attend to 
the business part of it.” 

Mrs, Marian Foster Washburne, read a paper, on the method 
of Froebel as an answer to the question under discussion. She 
advocated among other things the bringing of the home and the 
school closer together on social lines, so that mothers and teachers 
would know and love each other. 


HERBARTIAN PEDAGOGICS. 


_July 25 was Herbart Day for the Congress ot General Educa- 
tion. 

“ The Pedagogical Principles of Herbart,” was the theme dis- 
cussed. Dr. lon Seeley, Lake Forest university, presided. He 
gave a brief biographical and critical sketch of Herbart. He said: 
** Rousseau and Pestalozzi started new lines of thought in teach- 
ing, but it was left to Herbart to found a system of pedagogics. 
To him, also, we are indebted for the enormous advance in psy- 
chology in these later times, especially in its bearing upon and 
connection with pedagogics. If pedagogics has a place to-day as 
a science that fact owes more to Herbart than to any other man. 
He touches the foundation principles of human dvedequaen, and 
has a psychological basis to his system pS og ogics. He alone 
has formulated a system of education. e believe that Herbart 
has discovered some of the most important truths in education, 
and we are here to-day to study his teachings with a view of 
realizing something from them in our own schools and among 
‘our own teachers.” 

President Charles DeGarmo, Swarthmore college, spoke on 
*-Herbart’s View of Apperception Contrasted with that of 
Kant.” He said Herbart’s system was founded on observation 
of the child’s nature and capabilities. He set himself by the side 
of the child, got to understand its mind, learned what and how it 
thought, and in this way set himself to enlarge the child’s experi- 
ence and knowledge. What was the meaning of one hundred men 
spending so much time trying to think what subjects should be 
taught in the schools ? the speaker asked (referring to the discus- 
sion on Monday, “ What the Public School shall Teach”), if it 
was not a recognition of the principles of Herbart. Too often it 
was the case that the teacher's knowledge of psychology was 
lost when he b=gan to teach, because it was spent in divers direc- 
tions, but Herbart concentrated his psychology on a single point, 
namely on the perception of the child, hence his success. 

Prof. Elmer E. Brown, University of California, discussed the 
“‘Hebartian Doctrine of Interest.” In the course of an analyti- 
cal paper, he said: 

“ Manual training is not the whole of will training. It lays 
its emphasis on the cultivation of the muscular strength and dex- 
terity by means of which certain of the commands of the will are 
to be executed, and tests its success by the excellence of certain 
tangible finished products. It does much more than this; but it 
does only a part of the whole.” 

Prof. Brown went on to show how, according to Herbart’s sys- 
tem, the interest of the child may be enlisted and at the same 
time the will strengthened by giving full scope to its activity in 
those subjects in which pleasure is taken. 
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Supt. C, B. Gilbert, St. Paul, Minn., gave an address on “ Con- 
centration Compared with Other Schemes of Co-ordination.” In 
the course of an able treatment of the subject he said ° 

“It is vastly more important that the teachers of this land 
comprehend the spirit of the Herbartian concentration than that 
they have a perfectly constructed program to illustrate it. Of 
all educational devices, methods, and principles, none so requires 
and uses the soul of the teacher.” 

Herman T. Lukens, Chicago, read a paper on “ The Formal 
Steps and the Common English Maxim of Instruction.” He 
quoted the oft-repeated maxim that in teaching one must pro- 
ceed from the known to the unknown, and said, further, that the 
new ideas must be presented with the greatest clearness possible. 
He continued : 

“Without the concrete facts nothing further is possible, but 
without something further the concrete facts are worthless. 
This statement is perhaps in theory generally acknowledged, but 
how many teachers really succeeed in leading their pupils to 
generalize from particulars? Some schools profess to give 
especial pains to teaching their pupils to think, That is what 
every school should aim at, and in just this particular sense of 
comparing and classifying particulars so as to form generaliza- 
tions. I care not how soon my pupils forget their Latin and 
Greek ; the training in reasoning they have recerved will remain 
with them throughout life.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Lukens said there were three things in con- 
nection with the formal steps that were new—the peculiar cc n- 
ception of the act of learning as a process of apperception, the 
arrangement of old and acknowledged rules of method into a 
strictly scientific sequence, and the psychological basis of the old 
rules is given a new light, so that they are seen to be parts of 
one process. 

The discussion that followed was very lively. Hebartian 
pedagogics carried the day Among those who gave brief ad- 
dresses were Prof. Charles E. McMurray, normal university, IIl.; 
Prof. Shaw, University school of pedagogy, New York; Prof. 
Cook, Illinois normal school; Dr. Hinsdale, university of Mich- 
igan; Prof. Barnes, Cal., and Mr. Kappes, Indianapolis. 





DEGRADATION OF DEGREES. 


In the deliberations of the Congress of Higher Education, pre- 
sided over by Hon. Seth Low, of Columbia college, there was a 
stirring debate on the compulsory teaching of dead languages, 
President Jordan, of Leland Stanford university, maintaining that 
all needful mental discipline could be obtained in mastering 
modern languages. President Jordan was warmly opposed by 
Professor Hall, of the University of Chicago. 

The degradation of the degrees of doctor of philosophy and 
doctor of science by the indiscriminate conferring of such by 
institutions of low standard was strongly condemned. The fol- 
lowing resolution was passed : 

Resolved, That a committee of the section be appointed to 
correspond with and co-operate with committees of other educa- 
tional or scientific bodies which have been or may be appointed 
to protect the significance of the degrees of doctor of philosophy 
and doctor of science, 

President Gilman Harper, Timothy Dwight, James B. Angell, 
Francis L. Patton, and Seth Low were appointed as a committee 
to devise ways and means to correct the evil. 





ke on “The Sociology of 
er, president of the institute 


Hamlin Garland, the novelist, s 
Education.” General Francis W: 
of technology, Boston, gave a thoughtful address on the new 
education, He said no scheme of education was good which did 
not develop in the mind of the child the spirit of civility, recipro- 
city, and fair play, the constructive spirit and a taste for all that is 
fine in color, perfume, or form, The paper by Thomas Davidson, 
New York, on “ The Unity of Education, " was read by Miss 
Fruchte, St Louis. 

Dr. John J. Keane, chancellor of the Catholic University of 
America, delivered an address. His subject was; “An Appeal 
for a Liberal and Higher Education. ” 

Professor W. Gardner Hale, University ef Chicago, discussed 
“Graduate Work in America.” Mme. Fanny Zampini-Salazar, 
Italy, gave an interesting account of “The New Movement in 
Italian Universities.” Dr. Campayre, Paris, spoke in French on 
“University Education in France;” Prof. Woodruff, Bowdoin 
college, on “ The American School at Athens, Greece,” and M. 
Chervillon, France, on “The Study of Literature in French 
Universities, ” 


A Cheap Trip to the World’s Fair. 


The New York, Ontario and Western Railroad has decided to run ial ex- 
cursions on Saturday, August 12, and Wednesday, August 16, from New York 
to Chicago, selling tickets for the round trip from New York at $17.00, leaving 
ato AM. at Franklin street Ferry, and 9.15 A.M. at W. 42d street Ferry. 
Tickets are good tor ten days. On the return trip the train lays over at Niagara 
Falls for nearly seven hours, giving the passengers a chance to take in the Falls. 
Full information can be had of J. R. Dunbar, 37: Broadway, New York. 
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Alabama Educational Association. 


The Alabama Educational Association met in Montgomery, 
July 5,6, and 7. All departments of education in the state were 
represented: 

President Powers read a paper on “ Educational Fallacies ;” 
Prof. Morgan, “ Literature in Public Schools;” Supt. Gilbert, 
“Physiology and Hygiene in Public Schools.” Prof. Tatum, of 
the Bailey Springs university, also attended and addressed the 
association. 

A campaign committee, consisting of one member from each 
Congressional district, was appointed. Each director will ap- 
point sub-committees for each county in his district whose busi- 
ness it shall be thoroughly to canvass the county in behalf of the 
amendment. Prof. Powers was made Congressional director. 
The whole plan is non-political. The object is to educate the 
people upon the benefits to be derived by local taxation for 
schools. 

Supt. J. B. Graham, of Talladega, was elected president for 
next year; Prof. E. W. Foster, of Birmingham, secretary; Supt. 
W. Y. Tilcomb, of Anniston, treasurer; and Prof. J. W. Mor- 
gan, chairman executive committee. 





At the Chautauqua Assembly, an emient Jew, the Rabbi 
Henry Berkowitz, delivered a lecture, in which he said : 


‘**T want to say to you, friends, that the fallacy that there is antagonism 
on the side of a Jew against Christianity should be laid aside once and for- 
ever. Let all the religious forces be united and stand shoulder to shoulder 
that we may go forward in a conquering march against vice, ignorance, and 
superstition, Nowhere in Jewish pulpit or writings will you find that there 
is hatred of Christianity. Oh, let the crime of 1,800 years be speedily atoned 
for! The Jew disclaims forever the guilt which has been charged upon him 
and has been the source of woes that may not be retold. We cannot bow 
the knee to Jesus, cannot worship Him as divine; none the less do we ylory 
in the inspiring example of His life as it has been pictured to the world. 
His nobility was the highest product of Judaism itself. We are one.” 


This is truly remarkable language from an orthodox rabbi. 





Teachers visiting the World’s fair who are interested in the 
instruction of deaf-mutes should not fail to take in the exhibit of 
the publications of H. Bechhold, of Frankfurt, Germany, in the 
German building. The celebrated text-books and readers of 
I. Vatter to be seen there will give them an idea of the great prog- 
ress made in Europe in that branch of the educational work. 


To Chicago and Return via Pennsylvania Railroad for $20.00. 


The best conducted, smoothest, quickest and most comfortable coach excur- 
sions are those via the on ey Railroad. The trains consist of the new- 
est and best standard Eastlake finished passenger coaches, with all modern 
improvements, and are in charge of one of the Company's agents. The next 
excursion will leave New York from foot of Cortlandt and Desbrosses streets, 
at 9.00 A.M., and from Brooklyn via Annex, at 8.40 a.m., Saturday, August 12th, 
arriving at Chicago early on the afternoon of the following day. 


Cresson Springs on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad announces that all through trains will stop, unti! 
further notice, at Cresson, on the Summit of the Allegheny Mountains. This 
will afford passengers to and from the World’s Fair, an opportunity to break 
the journey and enjoy a tew days at this delightful resort. 
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New Books. 


Frank Chapman Sharp makes a valuable presentation of one 
branch of philosophy in his volume entitled 7he sthetic Ele- 
ments in Morality, and its Place ina Utilitarian Theory of 
Morals. In the introduction he gives a general idea of the views 
held by the Greeks and some modern thinkers and then considers 
the theory of altruism, the intrinsic worth of character, an analy- 
sis of moral beauty, an examination of the esthetic method of 
ethics, and the idea of obligation in esthetics and ethics. Stu- 
dents of philosophical problems will find these questions clearly 
elucidated in this volume. (Macmillan & Co., New York. 75 
cents.) 


In The New Era; or, The Coming Kingdom, Rev. Josiah 
Strong, D.D., general secretary of the Evangelical Alliance for the 
United States, discusses the leading problems—social, political, 
industrial, religious—before the world to-day. The volume shows 
the relation of our period to the past and -future and thus 
interprets its meaning. The author has tried “to lay hold of funda- 
mental laws and principles and to apply them to the explanation 
of existing conditions and to the solution of the great problems 
of the age.” Considerable portions of the addresses embodied 
in this volume were made before the Evangelical Alliance for the 
United States in Boston, a meeting of the Canadian Evangelical 
Alliance in Montreal, and other religious bodies, and the author 
has made use of articles contributed to various publications. 
The subjects treated of in the volume are :—the nineteenth cen- 
tury one of preparation, the destiny of the race, the contribution 
made by the two great races of antiquity, the contribution made 
by the Anglo-Saxon, the authoritative Teacher, the two funda- 
mental laws, popular discontent over the mission of the church, 
the necessity of new methods, the necessity of personal contact, 
the necessity of co-operation, the two great principles applied to 
the two great problems, and the enthusiasm for humanity. Dr. 
Strong is a vigorous thinker and all who are interested in the pro- 
gress and wellfare of humanity can find inspiration in his pages. 
(The Baker & Taylor Co.,, New York.) 


The high quality of everything bearing the name Riverside is 
noted in every page of the Rrverside Song Book, selected and ar- 
ranged by W. M. Lawrence and O. Blackman. The songs are 
by American authors. In turning over the pages one is agree- 
able surprised to find many old favorites, whose grand thoughts 
and musical verse were familiar, here accompanied by music to 
be sung by the children. Holmes, Emerson, Lowell, Whittier, 
Taylor, Bryant, Read, Longfellow, Stoddard, Miller, O'Reilly, 
Lanier, Alice-and Phoebe Cary, and Morris are some of the many 
names represented. In all there are 119 poems by the best 
American authors; these include patriotic songs, and songs illus- 
trating events in the United States history and geography and 
music by well known composers of America and Europe. There 
are notes about the poems and music, authors and composers, 
and a topical index showing which songs are suitable for use on 
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special school days and festivals, and for opening and closing 
school. With such books in school there is no danger of there 
being a lack of patriotism in the rising generation. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston, Paper, 30 cents, net; boards, 40 cents.) 


That manual training has probably come to stay is shown by 
many signs, notably the interest taken in the subject by teachers, 
and the many volumes that appear on different branches of the 
subject. One of the most useful forms of manual training is 
needle-work, both for its disciplinary and its practical value. An 
excellent recent text-book on this subject is entitled Need/e-work, 
Knitting, and Cutting Out, with Methods of Teaching, written 
by Elizabeth Rosevear, of the training college in London. There 
are three parts in the volume, each devoted to one of these sub- 
jects. Full details are given, not with the intention to cripple 
originality of plan and method, but to stimulate young and inex- 
perienced teachers to prepare their needle-work lessons with 
thought and purpose, with care and intelligence. Those who 
wish to master these arts, than which there are none more use- 
ful in the household, will find here full and explicit directions ac- 
companied by diagrams that were prepared with great care and 
accuracy. The book is handsomely printed and attractively 
bound in cloth, (Macmillan & Co., New York. $1.75.) . 


The natural method of teaching language as pursued in the 
Berlitz and other leading schools has been very ingeniously 
adapted by Alice Werner Steinbrecher in French Songs and 
Games for teaching very young pupils French. The principle 
followed is that of the kindergarten, that is, valuable instruction 
is given in such a way that the child regards it as play, and not 
as serious work. It thinks for the time only of the pretty game 
or song that it is learning through the medium of another lan- 
guage. The foreign tongue is learned in the same way that the 
mother tongue was acquired—in a natural and pleasant manner. 
While in France, Miss Steinbrecher made an exhaustive study of 
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child literature and music, and the selections that are employed 
were made after careful consideration of their adaptability to the 
work in hand. The author is one of those who are helping to 
render obsolete, the old, unattractive, grammatical Fc in the 
class in language. (William Beverley Harison, 59 Fifth avenue, 
N. Y. 50 cents.) 


A new music reader has just been issued, entitled Common 
School Course. It is one of a new series of school music books 
known as the “ Cecilian Series of Study and Song” prepared by 
Mr, John W. Tufts. It was prepared for that large number of 
graded and ungraded schools which desire to give some attention 
to instruction in vocal music, but are not able to use profitably a 
regular series such as may be found in the larger cities, where 
special instructors can be provided. The book is divided into 
three parts, and the simple problems found inthe nine major keys 
are treated separately in each of the three parts. Part I, for one 
voice, contains the exercises and songs interspersed, and the same 
arrangement prevails in Part II, for two voices, but in Part III, 
the drill exercises are placed together, followed by songs for prac- 
tice and for recreation. Within the 144 pages of music, the 
author has included 124 songs. The book is written on new 
lines, and is fresh, vigorous, and peculiarly attractive, (Silver, 
Burdett & Co., Boston.) 


A work of vast labor and scholarship, which is now in its third 
edition, is Studies of the Greek Poets, by John Addington 
Symonds. It is in two large octavo volumes, together compris- 
ing nearly nine hundred pages. These volumes are the result of 
studies begun about thirty years ago. Some of the studies were 
recreations of leisure hours ; others were lectures delivered at Clif- 
ton college ; others were composed from time to time, as inclina- 
tion prompted, or as seemed desirable to fill up gaps in the 
scheme. The original studies have been arranged in chronolog- 
ical order and translations of Greek passages quoted have been 





A Million-Dollar Library. 


Several thousand City, Town and Village Libraries, neighborhood Book Clubs and Reading Circles, 
codperating, interchanging books by means of a Central Organization, each having the benefit of the resources 


of all—thus combined they will easily dwarf any single million-dollar library by comparison. 


CO6PERATIVE LIBRARY now puts 


THE AMERICAN 


In Easy Keach of Every Home, 


and every book reader in America, better facilities than are now enjoyed outside of the reach of less than ten of 
the largest libraries in the principal cities, and all for a cost so trifling as one cent a day. 
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Country Postmasters and Newspaper Publishers, Newsdealers, Booksellers, Clergymen, Teachers and Book lovers gener- 
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ally, take charge of Branch Libraries, and organize neighborhood Book Clubs. 


Only One Cent a Day. 


You pay into a neighborhood Book Club, an initiation of —- 
sum you please, from $1.00 to$10.00; or you pay it to a Branc 
Library which is to be established in every important town. 
You are then entitled to receive immediately from the Library 
any ‘books wanted from the entire realm of the world’s current 
literature, suitable for general circulation, to an amount not ex- 
ceeding in cash value the amount of the initial payment. These 
books, you can retain as long a3 you please, or return as soon as 
you please, in exchange for other books from the Library of 
equal value, by paying an additional charge of 30 cents a month 
for the use of each dollar’s worth of books. 


The World’s Best Books. 


As thousands of the best books of the world are now to be 
had at a cost of 25 cents to 50 cents each, the reading of good 
books thus costs next to nothing; a 25-cent book costs but one 
cent for four days, a 50-cent book costs one cent for two days. 
If you want high-priced books, or many books, you get them 
and pay in proportion. 

When books received by the local Book Club or Branch 
Library from the Main Library are no longer wanted, they are 
returned to the headquarters in New York and exchanged for 
other books of equal value, and are sent out to some other local 
Book Club or Branch Library. 


ANY BOOK WANTED. 


A catalogue of choice books, 160 pages, may be had by any 
applicant for a 2-cent stamp; members are not limited to this, 
but may order any book in current literature. Practically un- 
limited access to the world’s literature, not a dream, but a fact. 


‘*HUNGRY READERS.” =» 


“Hungry readers” and students generally need no longer 
without books. ‘‘ Half-a-horse power” of energy set ouaeile 
to work will quickly find five or more persons to join a local 
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rite for terms. 

Book Club which can, by this arrangement, have ‘‘ the run” of 
the world’s literature for the price of a penny a day for each 
member of the Club. 

Country and village Book Clubs and Libraries already organ- 
ized can see at a glance how they may freshen and re-vitalize 
their local resources by arranging to act as Agents for the 
AMERICAN COOPERATIVE LIBRARY. 

A Book Club of fifty active members will confer more local 
benefit than a $10,000 village library—as a small live stream is 
more beneficial than a very large stagnant puddle. 


Clergymen and Teachers. 


Country clergymen who to-day are ‘‘starving” for want of 
access to current literature, can easily organize local Book Clubs 
and thus secure for themselves the books they want, and also 
confer incalculable benefit upon their constituents. 

Teachers can organize Book Clubs among and through their 
scholars, and thus receive and confer inestimable pleasure and 
benefit in both school and home. 

Sunday-schools will find the judicious use of even $10.00 
through the AMERICAN COOPERATIVE LIBRARY more beneficial 
than five, or perhaps ten, times the amount invested in pur- 
chases in the ordinary way. 

If a reader desires to keep any of the books which he receives, 
the cost of such, which will be made very low in case they are 
slightly worn, can be paid to the Library and other books can 
be drawn of the same value. 


BRANCH LIBRARIES—AGENTS. 


Suitable person, with a little capital, wanted to take charge 
of a Branch Library in every town. Canvassing agents wanted 
to work smaller towns and country. Club Agents wanted to 
organize local Book Clubs. Books being by this enterprise, for 
the first time, made universally otc their use should be- 
come as universal as that of calico or sugar. A very small profit 
made from each customer makes large profits for the Agent. 
Inducements to Agents suprisingly liberal. Address 


THE AMERICAN COOPERATIVE LIBRARY, 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager. 


57 ROSE ST., NEW YORK, 
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added, which will make the book more acceptable to the general 
reader. For one who wishes to get a good idea of Greek liter- 
ature without spending the time necessary to study the Greek 
language these books will prove invaluable and besides, on ac- 
count of the excellence of the style, will be found most fascinating 
reading. Volume I treats of the periods of Greek literature, mytho- 
logy, Achilles, the women of Homer, Hesiod, Parmenides, Empe- 
docles, the Gnomeic poets, the satirists, the lyric poets, Pindar, 
#éschylus, and Sophocles; Volume II., of Greek tragedy and 
Euripides, A2schylus—Sophocles—Euripides, fragments of the 
lost tragic poets, ancient and modern tragedy, Aristophanes, the 
comic fragments, Henondas, the Idyllists, the anthology, Hero 
and Leander, the “genius of Greek art, and conclusion. These 
books would make excellent reading for students in connection 
with studies of Greek authors in the original. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York and London. $6.00.) 


Dr. A. P. Stone has embodied in his History of England feat- 
ures that make it particularly valuable for those who wish to pur- 
sue a course in the subject, of moderate extent. In the first place 
the aim has been to remove from the pupil all inducements to 
make the study one of memorizing and routine. While the proper 
method and object of historical study are indicated, the teacher is 
left at liberty to follow whatever special plan that may be sug- 
gested by his own individual preferences or habits of work. 
Another point to be noted is the omission of unnecessary detail 
and the great condensation and clearness of the narrative. The 
book is well illustrated and furnished with several maps. 
(Thompson, Brown & Co, Boston.) 


A Manual Training Desk Cover. 


A very useful article for schools that wish to pursue a course in 
manual training—a Manual Training Desk Cover—has been de- 
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signed by Charles A. Bennett, professor of mechanic arts in the 
Teachers’ college, New York city. This was devised with a view 
to meeting the constantly increasing demand for some efficient 
means of placing manual training within the reach of all grammar 
and intermediate pupils. By means of this desk cover and the 
tools that accompany it systematic instruction in manual training 
may be givee in the ordinary school-room. No extra space is re- 
quired, save about a yard in the corner of the room for a case to 
hold the covers when not in use, together with the work of the 
pupils. No extra building or annex for a shop is required—no 
expensive equipment ~aahind but a few desk covers and a place 
to store them when not in use. The desk cover consists of a 
tray, a cutting board, and a drawing board combined in an in- 
genious manner and fastened to the desk by a cleat, a slotted cleat, 
and a key. There is atray which contains the tools when not in 
use, having a sheath to hold the knife. Those who wish a more 
detailed description of this desk cover and other appliances should 
write to Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass. 


The value of vacation may be greatly increased by taking Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, Sold by druggists. 





THE SCHOOL $¥OURNAL is published weekly at $2.50 a year. To 

meet the wishes of a large majority of its subscribers it is sent regularly 
until definitely ordered to be discontinued, and all arrears are paid in full, 
but is always discontinued on expiration if desired. A monthly edition, THE 
PRIMARY SCHOOL JOURNAL for Pri Teachers is $1.00 a year. THE 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE is published monthly, for those who do not care for 
a weekly, at $1.25 a year. EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS is a monthly series 
of books on the Science and Art of Teaching, for those who are studying to 
be professional teachers, at $1.00 a year. OUR TIMES is a carefully edited 
paper of Current Events, at 30 cents a year. Attractive club rates on_appli- 
cation. Please send remittances by draft on N. Y., Postal or Express 
order, or registered letter to the publishers, E. L. KELLOGG & Co., Fduca- 
ional Building, 61 East oth St., New York. 





TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICACO. 
Seeks Teachers who are 


ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





KERR & HUYSSOO 


3161 Positions filled. 


Get places for Teachers. Charge no Advance Registration 
Fee, but Depend on Results. 


Salaries aggregate $2,053,600. 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Send stamp for circulars. UNION SCHOOL BUREAU, (Union Teacher’s Agency and American | Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 


School Bureau, Consolidated). 2 West 14th Street, New York. 


Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 





ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recom- 


THE FISK TEACHERS’? AGENCIES. 14: 00d schools to parents. Call on or address 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


P1., Boston, Mass.: 70 Fifth Ave., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 371 Main St., 
Hartford, Ct.: 120} So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 132} First St., Portland, Or 


7 Tremont 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Unien Square, NEW YORK. 








- The BENN PITMAN System 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. or sonozrapis, ax taugh: to hundreds of pit a 


Teachers seeking itions and 
those wishing a change at an 
increased salary. 


Address C, B. RUGGLES @ 





co., 
(Palace Hotei B'ld’g) Room C, 237 Vine St., 
CINCL 


the famous Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, by N. P. 
eee, Se well known Stenographer, may now 

obtained. ns definite and uniform; pecu- 
NNATI, OHIO. | jiarly adapted for class and selt instruction. In lesson 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 
BOSTON and CHICAGO. 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices, 


Send For Agency Manual. 
Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211! Wabash Ave., CHICACO 


sheets, $1.00; book form, $1.25. Sample copies, half 


AGENC Y, price ; examination copy to teachers, Free. Address: 


BIGLOW & COMPANY, Publishers, 62 Broad 
Street, New York. 





SHORTHAND. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


The Report of the Commissioner of Education for 
1893 says: ** It will be seen from the statistics of in- 
struction in shorthand in the United States, that the 


Assists teachers with good records in obtaining positions, We bave secured over one hundred positions during system mainly followed is that ot ISA AC PITMAN.” 


the past year in t 
New York Normal Pp 
Send stamp for Application Form. 





he state of New York alone, and sixty five positions in different states for graduates of the 
Schools. G ings for first-class teachers to begin at once. Now Is THE TIME TO REGISTER. 


Harlan P. French, Manager, 24 State St ’ Albany, N.Y | the New York Buard of Education. Alphabet free. 


“The Phonographic Teacher” (15c.) and 
“* Manual” (40c.) oa receipt of price. Adopted by 








The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


Always receives many calls for Isaac Pitman 
teachers during the months of | Metropolitan School of Shorthand and Typewriting, 9 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 3 E. 14th St., N. Y. 
Take Lessons (day or evening) at ’s 


August and September by telegraph as well as by correspondence. These vacancies must be filled quickly. | Fifth Ave., cor. 1/th St. Circulars free. 


Teachers with good preparation or good records are now in demand. Address 
c. J. ALBERT, Manager, 2! 1 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


SLOYD 


s s 
We now bave a vacancy at $3500 and residence. We have already filled one at $3000. A College President Trainin Classes for Teachers 
who says he never used a Bureau before, e ed five of our men at $1000 each. A few days ago, we tele- | 


graphed one of our New York State members first information of a vacancy in hisowncounty. He yoo 
We have hundreds of vacancies of all kinds. 


and was elected within an hour after application was received. 
If you wish a prompt election to a deirable position, register at once. 


Established by Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, and 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager. 205 N. 7th St., (H) Allentown, Pa. | carried on by Gustaf Larsson, will be re- 





Oldest and best known in U. S. 


OF RELIABLE 


opened in October in the Rice School House, 


For circulars, address GusTAF LARSSON, 


| 
chermerhorn’s * Teachers’ Agency) TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Appleton street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Established 1855. 
3 East 147TH Srreet, N. Y. 








Teachers’ Co-operative.Association, 70 St.. 


Chicago, : Orvitie Brawer, Manager. 2 | 150 Fifth Avenue, cor, 20th St., 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 4 S 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice position, Chicago, until September, 1893. 
em ~ schools carefully recommended to parents, Selling 
For et salaries, or change of location, addres: | 424 renting of school property, 

E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


Sloyd Department Childrens’ Building, Ex- 





eg ea a ig mr a 
en . 
New Vorx City! EpvucaTionaL Sabon East Ninth St., N. Y. 
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Magazines. 


—Judging by the numbers so far issued, 
the 197th volume of Litte/l’s Living Age will 
equal, in the richness and variety of its con- 
tents, any of its predecessors. Not one of 
the fifty-two weekly issues that go to make 
up a year’s subscription but contains some- 
thing that the intelligent reader would not 
willingly miss and which would be lost to 
the great majority of American readers if it 
were not for this magazine. 


—The midsummer Cosmopolitan, the first at 
the new price, though unchanged in size, ex- 
cels any other issue of that magazine in the 
number of its distinguished contributors, in 
the interest of its contents, and in its over- 
flowing illustrations by famous artists. 
Francois Coppee, William Dean Howells, 
Camille Flammarion, Andrew Lang, Frank 
Dempster Sherman, H. H. Boyesen, Charles 
DeKay, Thomas A. Janvier, Colonel Till- 
man, Agnes Repplier, and Gilbert Parker 
are a few of the names that appear on its 
title page. The midsummer number is in- 
tended to set the pace for the magazine at 
its new price of 12$ cents a copy, or $1.50 a 
year. The magazine remains unchanged in 
size and each issue will be an advance upon 
its predecessors. 


* 

If teachers wish a book containing in- 
formation on a great variety of subjects 
that they must be acquainted with for ex- 
aminations and school-room work they will 
not be disappointed in the Teachers’ and 
Students’ Library, issued by T. S. Deni- 
son, 163 (F) Randolph street, Chicago. It 
was prepared by H. B. Brown,G., D. Lind, 
and others, and has been in use half ascore 
of years. It is scarcely necessary to add 
that it has given eminent satisfaction. 
Twenty state superintendents and thou- 
sands of teachers endorse it. It contains 
the best methods of the best teachers. The 
new edition, revised to date, in cloth is sold 
for $2.50 or in beveled leather for $3.25. 


It is one of the easiest things to sell- ever | wet: 


before the teachers. Agents will not make 
a mistake if they try this excellent work, 
whose merits are apparent at a glance and 
therefore it may be _ to sell itself. 


preys is no — an art confined 
to a few, but those who practice it are num- 
bered by the thousand. This wide prac- 
tice of the art has been brought about by 
the manufacture of such serviceable in- 
struments as the Premier Camera of the 
Rochester Optical Company, Rochester, 
N.Y. The Premier is operated easily, both 
for hand and tripod use. Either glass 
plate or films may be used. 


& 

People who have had plaster ceilings fall 
off, damaging their carpets and endanger- 
ing their heads, can appreciate the superi- 
ig of the Stamped Steel Ceilings made 

. S. Northrop, 30 Rose street, N. Y. 



















True economy 
doesn’t buy what it 


doesn’t need. Indiges- 
tion, Biliousness, Sick- 
Headache, do not 
need a dollar’s worth 
of doctor, but a 
quarter’s worth of 


Beecham’s 
i Pills 


a Guinea ) 
a Box. 
(Tasteless) 
4 





Price 25 cents. 








It is durable and decorative, and therefore 
especially suitable for school buildings. 
Try it. 


ao 
No one wishes to wear unhealthful, un- 
comfortable, and ill-looking clothing. The 
neatness, healthfulness, and cheapness of 
the Jackson Corset Waist has made it a 
great favorite with those who have used it. 
Physicians and dressmakers recommend it, 
a fact that speaks much in its favor. This 
article is a perfect corset and waist com- 
bined. If the local dealer does not keep it 
send to the Jackson Corset Co., Jackson, 
Mich. 
° 
There are undoubtedly still many teachers 
who have not secured a location for the 
coming year. Such should not depend on 
their own efforts alone in finding a position, 
but should apply to some good teachers’ 
agency. An excellent one is the New 
American Teachers’ Agency, C. B. Ruggles 
& Co., (Palace Hotel Building), Room C., 
237 Vine street, Cincinnati, O. 
€ 
The refining and elevating influences of 
music should be felt in every home. Those 
only know how much wholesome pleasure 
can be obtained from music whe have had 
an instrument in the house. Some may 
say, ‘“ We cannot afford to buy a piano or 
an organ.” The question of expense be- 
comes a minor matter when instruments 
are being sold so cheaply by the Cornish 
Organ and Piano Co., Washington, N. J. 
They sell at manufacturers’ prices direct 
from the factory to the home. Write for 
their new catalogue. 


meen Oe the Aaya sew: Period. 


irs. WINSLow’ ‘YRUP has been for over 
FIFTY YEARS by Ml VHILLIONS 0 of MOT: for their 
pg WHI TEETH. 


ING, with PERFECT SUC- 
SESS. t SOOTHES the ILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CU Ww COLIC, and is the 
— remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold b; 

ery part of the world. Be sure and AS = 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” and ¢ take no other kind. 
five cents a bottle. 


s 

The chimes in the tower of Machinery 
Hall, at the World’s fair, are attracting 
wide attention. They are cast and exhib- 
ited by the Vanduzen & Tift Co.. propriet- 
ors of the old Buckeye Bell Foundry, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, who made the first chime of 
10 bells ever made in this country, and 
which are yet doing most excellent and sat- 
isfactory service. A company of gentlemen 
met by appointment in their foundry re- 
cently to witness the casting of a 2-ton 
bell, the largest of a peal of four for St. 
Henry’s Church, Cincinnati, and saw in the 
foundry and finishing departments a chime 
of 12,000 Ibs., about to be shipped to Man- 
istee, Mich., besides = great many other 
bells. This firm recently put up a chime of 
nine bells in the Esther Young Memorial 
M. E. Church, Clinton, Ia., the gift of Mr. 
W. J. Young, of that city. 


e 

The time to fit up the school-room, in- 
creasing its attractiveness and comfort, is 
during the vacation. Various articles with 
ery to accomplish this desirable result 

may be obtained of the United States 
School Furniture Company, 74 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York, and 307-309 Wabash ave- 
nue, Chicago. They have blackboards, 
crayons, erasers, globes, maps, charts ; in 
fact, —ae for the school-room in 
styles to suit all classes. 

= 

‘*He gazed but who could paint that 
gaze?” says the poet. It certainly could 
not be painted with poor colors, but with 
the superior colors of F. W. Devoe & C. 
T. Raynolds Co., Fulton and William 
streets, New York, an artist could repro- 
duce it exactly. They manufacture artists’ 
materials, house painters’ colors, fine var- 
nishes, etc. Further particulars may be 
had by correspondence. 


Thousands 


Of dollars I spent trying 
to find a cure for Salt 
Bheum, which I had 
13 years. Physicians 
said they never saw so 
#5 severe a case. My legs, 
back and arms were cov- 
ered by the humor. I 
began to take HOOD’S 
“SA RSAPARILLA, 


and the flesh became 
the seres seon healed, the 
"I was soon able to give up ban- 
dages and crutches, and a happy man I was.” 
8. G Derry, 45 Bradford St., Providence, R. I. 


Hoop’s PILLS cure liver ills, constipation, 
biliousness, jaundice, and sick headache. Try them. 


BOV/ININE 


The only Raw Food. 
Builds up bone and 


muscle, creating new 


blood daily: 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS. 





more healthy, 
scales fell o 














MODERATEPRICES, TERMS REASONABLE 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO., 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 
No.92 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


ORPHEA MUSICAL BOX 








a weer ag doa aie — nn 
a Boxes made, any number of 
he them. Also a complete 


tine of all other 
The 


in 
app weddi guaave rsary, and ho 
resent. No Musical Box can be Guaran 
oaeerwel without Gautschi" 's Raley 7 Tune in the Use 
and Check, Pat.in Switserian 
Gen. Agents Concert Organs. Send ri. for Prices. 


Old Music Boxes carefully Repaired and Improved. 


GAUTSCHI & SONS, "30, CHSSTHUT$# 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Buy the Best direct from the Manufacturer and at 
Te Fair Cost. a 





CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 

The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, uires the most accurate 
edjustment with perfect me banical 
iusure an stic success and ;-ermanen 7. 

Having every facility for this class 0! west, cae 
now offer reasonable prices as + wa 
class workmanship. EsTaBLISHED 1968 


Dr. WJ. STEWART, 362 W. 28d St., LY 
$75.00 to $250.00 PER MONTH 


can be made be Hy for us. Spare hours turned to 
good account. Thi of especial interest and —— 
teachers. as ed mind about sending stam _ 

dress F. JOHNSON & CO., Rich 
* zon most help in 


TEACHERS’ AID Ce A 


i f——-~ » Risto 
ooo 6 t. story of & CO. ‘ Bast 
Ning Street, New i York. 


ure relief 
CTOUENS PREMIER ses = ASTM 
ivy mall. ell & Co. 


EC's own, Sass 








What book can give 
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Literary Notes. 


—Dood, Mead & Co. have issued in the 
Makers of America series, a life of Thomas 
Jefferson, by James Schouler. 


—Gen. Lew Wallace's new work, Zhe Prince 
of India; or, Why Constantinople Fell, will 
be published in two volumes by the Harpers 
in August. The advance orders are said al- 
ready to call for an edition of 50,000 copies. 
Each volume will contain nearly 500 pages, | 





—The demand for Lucy Larcom’s poems had 
never been so large as it was just before her | 
death, and since that time a further increase 
has been noted. 


—Of Marion Crawford’s works. the sale in 
this country is much larger than in England, 
the proportions being, it is said, about three 
to one. 


—Lady Burton’s biography of her husband, 
the late Sir Richard Burton, will be published 
in this country by D. Appleton & Co. Be- 
sides portraits it will contain several maps 
and other illustrations. 





—Ginn & Co, have published Zhe Psychic 
Factors of Civilization, by Lester F. Ward. | 
This book is a new presentation of the whole 
subject of social progress, past, present, and 
future, written from a scientific standpoint, | 
but in a popular style, 4nd carrying the read- 
er from the most fundamental principles up 
to their application to the living issues of the | 
times. | 


—Harper & Brothers publish in Harper's | 
Quarterly ‘‘ The Aztec Treasure-House,” by 

Thomas A. Janvier, with numerous iltustra- | 
tions by Frederic Remington. A new paper- 
covered edition of W. D. Howels’ Zhe 
World of Chance will be issued in the 
Franklin Square Library, on the same day. 


—D.C. Heath & Co., Boston, announce a 
series of Writing Booksand Business Forms, 
by John H. Haaren, principal of grammar 
school No. 10, and Channing Stebbins, 
principal of grammar school No. 39, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

* This series will combine movement exer- 
cises with the study of form, and will have 
for its object the acquisition of a legible and 
rapid style of writing, in addition-to the 
knowledge of the necessary forms used: in 
business, 


“Teach the Young Idea How to Shoot.” 


This is a very poetic sentiment, but one 
cannot live on poetry, and often, after 
laboring diligently for months and years, a 
teacher finds, with a growing family on his 
or her hands, that they must necessarily 
have a larger income than they can realize 
from their labors. If such is the case with 
you, then write to B. F. Johnson & Co., 
Richmond, Va., and see if they cannot tell 
you something that may prove greatly to | 
your advantage. 


—Lee & Shepard have ready 7%e Builders of 
American Literature, by F. H. Underwood, 
of which the first volume is about to appear. 
This volume contains short, and carefully 
studied notices of leading authors, from | 
Jonathan Edwards down to Richard H. | 
Stoddard. It ends with authors born in 
1825. 


The St. Denis Hotel 


Broapway ano EceventH Srreer, 
Opposite Grace Church, NEW YORK. | 








The St. Denis is the most consent located hotel in 
the metropolis, conducted on the European plan at 
moderate prices. It has been recently enlarged by a 
handsome addition that doubles its former capatity. 
The new Dixing Room is one of the finest specimens 
of Colonia) Decoration in this coun Within a 
radious of a few blocks from the hotel are all the 
educational publishers of the city. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, Prop. 
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Get Up ; 


Higher. 


: 
Study for a higher grade as a teacher. : 
There are plenty of poorly prepared $ 
teachers. Make a great effort this 
season. Take an examination. 
SHAW’S NATIONAL QUES- 
TION BOOK will help wonderfully. 
Questions are Graded. Best book in 
every way published. Price, $1.75 
postpaid. Worth $5.00. Send for 
descriptive circular. Live agents 
wanted for summer work. Exclusive 
territory. Send for terms. Books ¢ 


. Root shipped from Chicago if desired. 

HI IRE S Beer | Syet! Hiilocc aco esratsoryf 
OOOO 848888 

pop ey ee batt 





I KEEP COOL 


inside, — “— Ee the way through, 


BOVeVSVO8E CVUUUtUtes 

















For Teachers 


and all women who pone J sedentary positions there is 
nothing so healthful, comfortable and economical as the 


Jackson Garstz 


a Perfect Corset and Waist combined. Recommended by ]| 
phy sicians, dressmakers, and everyone who has worn them. || 

ou should have one of them. Patented February 23, 1886, 
— — stamp on each waist. Take no other. Made]! 
only by 


JACKSON CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 


If your dealer hasn’t it, write to us. 


a 
































Buys a GOOD ORGAN. 


This gives you an idea of our prices. We sell at manufac. 
turer’s prices—direct from the factory to the home. This 
means just half the retail price. You save the other half. 
We sell One Thousand Organs and Pianos per month, 
and can point you to an Organ or Piano of our make tn every 

County in the U.S. If you live within 200 miles of us, you 

can visit our factory at our expense, and see for yourself. 


Write at once for our new Catalogue. 


| Free to any address. It contains beautiful colored illustra- 
tions, accurate Ye and lowest prices of the latest 
and finest styles of Or; and Pianos, It will save you 
¥ many times its weight in gold. 
Organs from $2. 00 up. Pianos from $175.00 up. 


» For CASH, or on EASY CREDIT. 
SAll Instruments shipped on trial. No satisfaction no pay. 
= References—First National Bank, your own Banker, 

‘an and all Commercial Agencies. é& 
g Write for Catalogue to-day, and get our Special Offers. 
CORNISH ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 
Established 26 Years. WASHINGTON, N. J. 
























USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 





CET UP ORDERS. 
LADIES ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE, 
A HANDSOME 
PRESENT TO EVERY 


SUBSCRIBER. 
THE CREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS 
If you enjoy a cup of Delicious Tea send in yous orders. 3}¢lbs. Fine 
Tea by mail on receipt of $2 and this “ad.” Beautiful — given 
evare™ $5 orders and Age ¢ The most extraord bargains 
er offered, duri nats ey Gre. China Tea Sets and Lamps 
with $10, $15, — 20 orders to uce Our excellent New Crop 
Teas. Formosa and Amoy, Oolong, Congou, English Breakfast, 
iepen, no. Young Hyson, G Guppowder. Sun Sun Chop and 
For Fine Tena Gd Sone Ss eared ee fart has tes 
ine e pou our oer 

pounds of trash. Thirty years’ uations! reputation for enling Only. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. P.0.Box289. 81 38 Vesey St, NY. 
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NOUVEAU P4RFUM ANGLAIS. 





Fleur 
du Pommier 
Sauvage.) 






“ Nous placons avant 
} toutes lesodeurs a la m: 

. i la saison le Crab Apple 
4 Blossoms, de la cham 
ie de B.| Couronne de 


3 Londres. Ae ——¥, yA 
= plus exguis." Jou 
‘a Cour. 


INVIGORATING LAVENDER SALTS 


Sels de rasp Fortifiants. 








Une ex partou 
pour. ses Gilicioones pt vethalones aes 
_ oe Annuel 500,000 flacons 


CROWN PERFUMERY CoO. 
177 New Bond Street, London. 
Depot a Paris—64, Rue d’Hauteville 











LADIES! 


Use only 











on your 
Boots and Shoes 


The most elegant article of its kind now in use. 

Will restore the original. color and lustre to 
your shoes. Doesn't soil the skirts when wet. 

Just as good for Bags, Trunks, Harness, Etc. 

Does not crack, nor harden the leather. 

For sale by All Dealers. Lowest priced. 








A Skin of Beautv is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T, Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, «MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth Patch- 
e: 8 and 






ae 


properly — 
torteleot staal similar 


utton 
tient): 
dadies will use them, I recom 
as the least harmless of all all skin preparations.” _ A 
bottle will last six months eine | it every day. Also 
Poudre Sey = 4 removes superfluous hair without in- 


*FERD to the skin 
DT HOPKINS, ast Tr, 37 Great Jones St., N 
For sale by all D ts and Fancy Goods zz... 
yt ~~ the U. v —- and Ew pe. 
Also found in N. City at R. H. Mac o, Seeswre, 

Ebrich’s, , Ridley” 8, 3.4 = Fancy Goods 

7" Bew: f base imitations. $1,000 | for 
arrest a pe proot of any one selling the same. 


'S TRIGOPHEROUS 
HAIR AY SKIN. 


An elegant Cressing, 
baldvess, gray hair. and dandruff. 
r’/ Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
Cures eruptions and diseases of the 
skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruisesand 
‘prains, All druggists or by mail 50cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 











DEAF". base 


qaly by F.Hmcon, Sah ¥. Wasa beck at p 








_ Magazines. 


—The reports that Zhe Californian Jilus- 
trated Magazine has been affected by the 
financial panic that has swept over the 
country, are without foundation. The July 
and August issues speak for themselves, and 
the publishers propose to increase the attrac- 
tions of the magazines with every issue. 
The August issue is especially rich in fiction. 


— Worthington’s Tllustrated Magazine for 
August opens with the second of the interest- 
ing papers entitled, ‘‘Random Notes on 
Hawaiian Life,” written by C. T. Rogers, 
M.D., a prominent physician, now and for 
many years a resideut of Honolulu. Mrs. 
Livermore’s eighth paper of personal experi- 
ence, “In ‘Ole Virginny ’"—Fifty Years 
Ago,” is, like all the others, vivid in its por- 
trayal of family life on a remote plantation. 
‘*Mental Characteristics of the Japanese,” 
by Walter Dening, is a thoughtful paper 
upon a people who excite in the minds of in- 
telligent observers a curiosity which the sup- 
erficial remarks of mere travelers fail to 
satisfy. 

Ask Your Friends 
Who have taken Hood's Sarsaparilla what they think 
of it, and the replies will be positive in its favor, 
One has been cured of indigest‘on and dyspepsia, 
another finds it naiegentiane for sick headache, 
others report remarkable cures of scrofula, salt rheum 
and other blood deseases, still others will tell you 
that it overcomes “that tired feeling.” and so on. 
Truly, the best advertising which Hood's Sarsaparilla 
receives is the hearty endorsenent of its army of 
friends, 
—The August Californian contains three 
complete stories by Harriet Prescott Spof- 
ford, Vernon Z,. Reed, and John W. Wood. 
The “‘ Division of a State,” is the subject of 
able arguments, pro andcon, by Hon. Morris 
M. Estee and Hon. Abbott Kinney, which 
will be eagerly read by Californians and by 
all public-spirited citizens throughout the 
country. There is always a romantic charm 
about Siam—the Land of the White Elephant 
—and one’s dream of Orientalism is much 
enhanced by the superbly illustrated article 
by S. E. Carrington. ‘‘A Modern Hesper- 
ides,” by D, B. Weir, is a history of orange 
and lemon culture, and the facts of modern 
expert horticulture in the great citrus belts 
of California are carefully presented. 


—The August number of Current Literature 
devotes the opening pages to the great fair 
at Chicago in its many popular aspects. It 
gives a resume of the Industrial, Scientific, 
and odd displays, together with sketches, 
serious and humorous, of every-day incidents. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS save doctors’ bills. 


—The Popular Science Monthly for August 
opens with a very readable paper on ‘‘ Ani- 
mal Speech,” by Prof. E. P. Evans, a sub- 
ject that is attracting much attention in the 
scientific world, This is followed by the 
address of Prof. Rudolph Virchow as rector 
of the University of Berlin, which is a vig- 
orous and suggestive educational l essay under 
the title of “‘ Learn and Search.” A timely 
article is ‘‘ Protection from Lightning,” by 
Alexander McAdie. It shows, with the aid 
of illustrations, that some of the popularly 
accepted opinions concerning lightning are 
erroneous, and gives definite instructions for 
securing the best protection. That our or- 
dinary frogs have some of the power of the 
chameleon is shown by Prof. Clarence M. 
Weed in an illustrated article on ‘‘The Color 
Changes of Frogs.” A scientific explanation 
of ** Why a Film of Oil Can Calm the Sea,” 
also illustrated, is given by G. W. Little- 
hales, of the United States Hydrogrephic 
Office. There is a remarkably vivid account 
of ** Sealing in the Antarctic,” which seems 
to suggest a relief for the depleted Bering 
sea region. Dr. G. G. Groff writes on 
‘*Honey and Honey Plants.” 


IMPORTANT, 


When visiting New York City, save Bag 
ress and Carriage Hire, and ce at 
Brion § Hotel, te Grand Centra —— 
y Furnished Rooms at $1 and up- 
ia per day. Gasepenn plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 
Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 


stages, and ele railroads to all C ma 
live better for less money at the nion Hotel 
than ao first-class hotel 1 the ait Ford 


& Co., Ors. 








mis8 FLORENCE E. BEHLER, 

No. 87 Alma St., : Derma- le 
works like a . My face was covered with f les 
and in less time they are all qe My 
complexion is now clear and oii as asachild’s. Everyone 

can see what Derma-Royale did for me. 
Mrs. Elia M. Murray, Newton, N. 0. writes: I have 
used pe bottle and Love foynd a pint change. I had 
wast Ge doctors here called Skin > brown 
causing no pete or toptie. except the } . Now 
t PaaS I can recommend Derma- 


bishiy entirely a and 
highly. me your terms to agents. 

:~. Von omy No. §07 Dayton Street, Newport, Ky. 

writes: For nearly five years I was affiicted with wares. 


My f f sor: nd scabs and the itch’ 
wae terrible, s + gad nothing that co could 1 2 me ip 


tried you r Derma-Royale pees quite a bottle 
and my ay okin issmooth andclear. I te. myse is =. and 
consider Derma-Royale the greatest remedy world. 


Lillie % No. 23 Pretnesd  — . Cerland, 
ay SS = Mo, wees Your Derma-Roy. blackheads 


6183 sucn 1 TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED DURING 1892, 
Nothing will OURE, CLEAR and WHITEN 
the skin so quickly as 


DERMA-ROYALE 


The new discovery for curing cutaneous affections, re- 
moving discolorations and bleaching and brightening 
the complexion. In experimenting in the laundry wit 
a vew bleach for fine fabrics it was discove that all 
spote, freckles, tan, and other discolorations were 
quickly removed from the bands and arme without the 
slightest injury to the skin. The discovery was sub- 
mitted to experienced Dermatologists and Physicians 
who incorporated it with well known curatives and 
prepared for us the marvelous Derma-Royale. THERE 
NEVER WAS ANYTHING LIKE IT. It is perfectly harmiess 
and so simple a child can use it. Apply at night—the 
improvement apparent after « single application will 
surprise and delight you. One bottle completely re- 
moves and cures “the most aggravated case and thor- 
oughly clears, whitens and lbeautifies the complexion. 
It has never failed—IT CAN NOT FAIL. It is highly 
recommended by Physicians and its sure results war- 
rant us in offering +. the public e et 
—To assure e 

REWARD. merite we agree to forfeit 
Five Hundred Dollars casn, for any case of eczema, 

imples, blotches, moth- patches, brown spots, black- 

yeads, ugly or muddy skin, unnatural redness, freckles, 
tan or any other cutaneous discolorations or blemishes, 
(excepting birth-marks, scars and those of ascrofulous 
or kindred nature) that Der ma-Royale will not quickly 
remove and cure. Wealso agree to forfeit Five Hun- 
dred Dollars to any person whose skin can be injured 
in the slightest possible manner, or to anyone whose 
complexion (no matter in bow bad condition it may be 
will not be cleared, whitened, improved and beau’ tified 
by the use of Derma-Royale. 

Put 1p in elegant style in large eight-ounce bottles. 

Price, $1.00. EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED. 

Derma-Roy#e sent to any address, safely packed and 
securely sealed from observation, safe colives? uaran- 
teed, on receipt of price, $1. per bottle. my = | 
by registered letter or = order, 4 your fu 
post-office address written plainly; & sure to give your 





County, and mention bye ie paper Correspondence sac- 
redly private. tam ps received as cash. 
Agents Wanted. een fer Terms. Sells on Sight. 


Address The DERMA-ROYALE COMPANY, 
Corner Baker and Vine Sires, - CINCINNATI, OHIO. 











Accept no Substitute; any one, not 
finding Goff’s Braid on sale in desired shade, 
send the name of the house that could not supply 
you and four 2-cent stamps, and we will send a 
sample rollof any color wanted to your address 


D. GOFF & SONS, Pawtucket. R. I. 























THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


August 12, 1893 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


AN ACADEIIIC ARITHSIETIC 
By WEBSTER WELLS, B.S., 


Associate Professor of Mathematics, Mass. Institute of Technology. 





Specimen copy mailed on receipt of $1.00. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


67 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 202 Devonshire Street, BOSTON. 


106 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
Recent Adoptions of Reed & Ketlogg’s Course in mer 
une 10, 1893. 


The Louisiana State Board of Education adopts Reed & Kellogg's Complete Course in Spelling, Lun- 
guage, Grammar and WORD for uniform use in its public schools, 


RAR rams cous eee 


June 10, 1893. a i 


Bera Se epee Faeiee BOOK COURSE IN ENCLISH and 
Ll 


LITERATURE. 








July 14, 1893. 


BEEB + HEEERIST? aka THESSONS AS EMSS < 


are adopted for uniform use in the state of Wyoming. 
aside from the merits of the individual books, teachers appreciate the great advantage of having books 
on kindred subjects by the same authors. 
Teachers and school-officers dissatisfied with the results of preset, pete <  tenching English in their 
schools are invited to correspond with the publishers of the Reed & Kellogg Cour: 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., Publishers, 43, 45 and 47 E. “roth St., New York. 





CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 
Late Sower, Potts & Co, PHILADELPHIA 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks’ Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Coarse, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith. Ceurse, in Two Books com- 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra, 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above, 

Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust. 

Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


[JMIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO, 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th St.,. NEW YORK. 


Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited. 























All fair business is of mutual benefit. When 
you buy a beek. or article of dress the seller 
makes a small prefit. You get material for cul- 
ture of mind or shelter of body, Therefore see if 
our advertisers cannot benefit you. Mention 
this paper and so benefit us. 





Do you teach “Current Events” our school ? 
If so no paper will help you like Our’ mes. Send 
for a copy and raise clubs at our low club rates. 
Address publishers of this paper 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 740 Broadway, N.Y., 


can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders for School or Miscellaneous Books, 


wherever published, and promptly forward same in a single shipment. 


Catalogues 


of and estimates for School and Library Books on application 





PUBLISHED IN MARCH. ) Designed for High schools and 
Academies, and especially adapted to 
the present requirements for admis- 
sion to the leading Colleges and Scien- 
tific Schools. 

The treatment of Plane Geometry 
- alone, being Part I. of the foregoing, 
and published last year, is meeting 
with great favor from educators. 


Correspondence solicited. 


Thompson, Brown & Co., 
) PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
1851— SPRINGFIELD, MASS. —1893 


JANUARY I, 1893. 
Assets, $13,433,668.21. Liabilities, $'2,342,809.38. Surplus, $1,090,858.83. 





In the Bradbury’s Eaton’s Mathe- 
matical Series, 


Bradbury's Academic 
Geometry, 


PLANE AND SOLID. 


Price, $1.25. 
Examination Copy 75c. 











If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below and 
send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you, not an “estimate 


but a statement showing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which woulu | 


appear in a Policy issued at your age, 


I was born on the ay of 





My name 1S 








My addressis. 





SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA 
School and College Text-Books, Music Books, 
Maps, Charts, and Books of Reference, 
Miscellaneous Books, Religious Books, Hymn Books. 

Ce” Srecial terms for introduction of text-books. Catalogue mailed to any address, 











School of Pedagogy 


—OF THE— 


University of the City of New York. 


Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., 
CHANCELLOR. 


Professional Training for Teachers. 


Five Cowurses.—t. History of Educa- 
tion. II. Psychology and Ethics. III. 
Theory and Art of Teaching. IV. Educa- 
tional Literature and _ Criticism. V: 
Educational Systems. Degrees Granted, 
Doctor of Pedagogy and Master of Peda- 
gogy. 


Year from Oct. to May. Scholarships. 





Only resident students are enrolled. Send for 
catalogue giving full information. Address, 


SECRETARY, FACULTY OF PEDAGOGY, 


UNIVERSITY, 
Washington Square, N. Y. City. 








_ NEW ENGLAND. CONSERVATORY 


De. fa OF MUS Car. 1 FAsLTaN, 


x 
Arts, ad Tusing. "Sead fr Lrtere, Lenape in 


* FRANK W. HALE, tii tameoen Boston, Mass 
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